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® ROBIN HOOD 

* CINDERELLA 

® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

© IMCO SPECIAL (HicH Protein) 


Ke ttacta. Wheat: 
® MINUTE MAN 


® RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 
® ROYAL PRANCER 


® GOLDEN PRANCER 
°© WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
°® BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE... 

























7 | was taking dictation when a friend of the boss called up. | 
si heard the boss say, ‘Worry about new-crop flour? Not me!” 


























KA 


2 After he hung up, | said, “But | thought all bakers spent the 3 He grinned a satisfied grin. He said, “Look, being short- 
* summer and fall worrying about new-crop flour.” ° 





handed, we haven't time to juggle formulas to fit changes in 
flour. So we stick to Pillsbury, knowing their new-crop flour 
will behave as well as the old.” 





Every year, Pillsbury starts sampling the new 
wheat from all parts of the country as soon as it’s 
ripe. We blend, grind, analyze and bake until we 
know just which wheats we want. Then, because of 
our huge grain storage capacity, we’re able to blend 
new wheat gradually with old—and keep Pillsbury 
flours uniform in performance year in, year out! 

















| Pillsbury’s Bakery Fl 

; 

F PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
t g Sounds sensible to me. If | ever marry a baker, I’m going to 3 é ; : 
: ¢ sell him on letting Pillsbury save him a lot of worry! General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Tue record of “Standard” flours is a record of 
good fermentation tolerance and uniform, dependable baking 
quality. The bread has good grain... fine texture... excellent 

GENERAL OFFICES flavor. It will profit you to choose your needs from Standard 


nso “ening Sonnyaw worm Milling Company’s complete line of quality bakery flours. 


‘wer ODTANDARD Conran 
* MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY 


* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


e 5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
e 3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
e Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 


Insured Cake Flour e Buckwheat Pancake 
Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 


COVE i NG THE ‘ Wholewheat and Graham Flours 
COMPLETE * BAKERY FLOURS 
6 grades Kansas Bakers 


6 grades Spring Bakers 


2 

s 

e 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
J e 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
e e 3 grades Rye Flour 

® 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 
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2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 


2 grades Graham Flours 


ain Ca A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 





1,250,000 Bushels 
Wheat Storage Peet. Mill “A” 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 
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THORO-BREAD IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


e 
Let’s look at the home baking picture: 


Our flour buying population is going to be in- 
creased by many millions as soon as our service 
_ men and women return home. 


Hundreds of thousands of new housekeepers will 
stock their cupboards with products you will sell. 
Thousands of war working women will return to 
their kitchens. . 


Be ready for this change with THORO-BREAD. 
Sell your customers a product they will continue 
to buy. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


MILLED BY 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


ate The Worlds “Finest Quality : 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS" 


WITH FAMOUS RESULTS 


For the housewives in your community 
Kelly's Famous will be famous for its 


baking. For you it will be famous 
Flour Milling Capacity 


5000 Sacks for its sales appeal. Its fame rests 
Grain Storage Capacity on its consistent ability to stay well 
1,000,000 Bushels ahead of the field. 


Never a Question About 


V7 . \: i 
moni Y i, "KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Mien INKe AR EVERY USE FLOUR 


‘he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 


located from coast to coast—are behind every 





Bemis contract. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 


East Pepperell, Mass. 











Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 
.. » Better Keeping Qualities 


use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS .. +. forall your baking requirements 


e , if, / , / we SL un 
wlwing THE Gakers ag PEMCUCA fO% AVEL DO YOWML 
b 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Bakers .. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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A READY-TO-USE RYE BREAD BLEND— | ~ 
MAKES A LOAF WITH REAL RYE FLAVOR | - 


King Midas Ready Rye Blend has really Blend produces a full-volumed, even-textured 
caught on! Bakers, big and small, are enthusi- loaf with real rye flavor—a loaf that brings cus- .; 
astic about its ease, convenience and tomers back for more. B =ed by 
results. ; | 


S 


Join the satisfied users of King = flour 
Midas Ready Rye Blend. Prove the ay 
advantages of using this handy, de- . 
READY RYE pendable blend in your own shop. — 
BLEND Ask your nearest King Midas office 

3 for delivery of a trial lot. 


Here is a uniform blend of top- 
quality rye flour and high protein 
clear, ready-mixed under our own 
laboratory control. 
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Used with any standard baker’s 
formula, King Midas Ready Rye 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS jj“ 


le aR Aueciptts Saag 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota that 
PATENTS © CLEARS » RYES «© WHOLE WHEATS ff ...’ 
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Big Flour Buying to Shift to UNRRA 





MILITARY RELIEF PURCHASES 
END WITH AUGUST SHIPMENTS 


—_—_<S>-—- 
Army Aims to Purchase Substantial Quantities of Durum 
Wheat for Semolina—UNRRA Third Quarter Flour 
Requirements Total 8,000,000 Sacks 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Military buying of flour and wheat for Europe will 
be halted on completion of August shipments from the United States but 


until that time army purchases will continue at current levels. 


Responsible 


officials at army headquarters here say that they believe that their procure- 
ment for these purposes will be fully replaced in the wheat and flour mar- 
kets by purchases for the Foreign Economic Administration and the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


In addition to its usual military 
purchases the army also will try to 
obtain substantial quantities of either 
semolina or durum wheat. Instruc- 
tions have been given to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to attempt to 
obtain the durum. However, in view 
of durum wheat scarcity, there is 
considerable doubt that this require- 
ment can be met as WFA has pre- 
viously been unable to fill UNRRA 
requirements for semolina. 





Editor’s Note.— Neither the 
army nor WFA has been able to 
fll its requirements of semolina 
recently, due to the durum scar- 
city. The army has a 210,000- 
sack requisition it wants to fill 
by July 25. Without sufficient 
durum, mills cannot supply the 
order. It is doubtful that CCC 
will be able to purchase impor- 
tant amounts of domestic durum, 
but it may be able to import 
durum from Canada, and pro- 
poses to turn over that durum to 
millers who will match the quan- 
tity with some of their own 
stocks to fill the army order. 
Millers feel that the importation 
may loosen up some domestic 
durum but are opposed to the 
CCC conditions mentioned. 





This prediction of the nature of 
future buying is in part substantiat- 
ed by a statement made by UNRRA 
flicials concerning their program. 
UNRRA will require 40,000 tons of 
flour (8,000,000 sacks) for relief feed- 
ing during the third quarter and it 
s also expected that WFA will make 
ip the balance of the second quar- 
er flour request of UNRRA which 
‘mounts to approximately 20,000 
tons. 

The injustice done flour millers by 
he congressional fumbling and delay 
in acting on the subsidy legislation 
an be measured in terms of flour 
business lost to the United States 





mills in the second quarter. During 
this period UNRRA required 40,000 
tons of flour but domestic mills were 
unable to make commitments as long 
as the subsidy uncertainty existed. 
As a result they were able to fill 
only half of the UNRRA order. 
UNRRA procurement officials had to 
resort to Canadian milling sources 
during the second quarter and are 
reported as having obtained 40,000 
tons of flour from those mills. 

UNRRA flour purchases during 
the third quarter are primarily de- 
signed for Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece and the Dodecanese Islands, 
but this agency will retain some re- 
sponsibility for feeding of displaced 
persons in western Europe. 

Another procurement factor which 
will help to replace army business 
in domestic mills is the large poten- 
tial found in national buying pro- 
grams of France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands which cannot be precise- 
ly translated into terms of wheat and 
flour at this time. It is believed, 
however, that there will be substan- 
tial purchases of flour by these na- 





Editor’s Note.—Continuation of 
army purchases of four at the pres- 
ent rate through July would add up 
to a total of more than 35,000,000 
sacks for army buying in the frst 
seven months of 1945. About 75% 
of this total is estimated to be civil- 
ian relief flour and the remainder 
buying for the armed forces. The 
latter purchases, of course, would 
be continued while some “green dot” 
buying might also be continued in 
smaller amount. 





tions, although their long range plans 
call for industrial rehabilitation of 
their own economy which naturally 
would turn their requirements large- 
ly into terms of raw materials in- 
stead of finished products such as 
flour. 





Army Rejects Green Dot Enrichment 


Washington, D. C.—The suggestion that green dot flour be enriched has 
been rejected by the Army although it was regarded by leading nutritionists 
that flour enrichment was the most economical method of providing es- 
sential vitamins, from a transportation point of view. 

Army officials say that they could not pay the higher price for enriched 
flour on the basis of the Army’s responsibility to the American taxpayer. 

Nutritionists in the War Food Administration say that adequate sup- 
plies of enrichment ingredients would have been available to meet the re- 


quirements of enriching green dot flour. 








It is probable that the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration’s purchases of 
flour will be for the account of the 
occupation forces within Germany 
but no official estimate of this quan- 
tity can be obtained. 


Feed Purchases Also 


While there has been a disposition 
in informed circles here to discount 
UNRRA as a consequential source 
of business, these opinions are -not 
being confirmed by events. UNRRA, 
in addition to its flour buying pro- 
gram, is also an active claimant for 
feeding materials to meet the agri- 
cultural rehabilitation programs of 
the nations in which it operates. 

During the second quarter UNRRA, 
under a previously issued directive, 
had requested CCC to obtain 75,000 
tons of corn for shipment in that 
quarter. However, CCC only com- 
pleted a fraction of this procurement. 
According to UNRRA officials only 
one cargo amounting to approxi- 
mately 8,500 tons is being loaded out 
of New Orleans this month. 

The issuance of the WFA corn or- 
der banning export for an indefinite 
period casts some doubt on the fate 
of the unfilled part of the UNRRA 
second quarter corn procurement re- 
quest. UNRRA officials contend that 
inasmuch as they made their request 
on the basis of a directive issued 
prior to the effective date of the 
WEA corn ban, their unfilled portion 
represents a contract status similar 
to that given the distillers who can 
receive corn contracted for prior to 
June 11. 

Other UNRRA purchases during 
the third quarter will include grain 
sorghums, horses, cows and_ bulls. 
During the second quarter UNRRA 
obtained approximately 75,000 tons 
of grain sorghums and it is indicated 
that they will take very nearly this 
same quantity during the third quar- 
ter. However, it is likely that if 
they are unable to obtain delivery of 
the corn previously ordered their 
grain sorghum purchases may be 
even higher. 

UNRRA is also purchasing live- 
stock which is being loaded out of 
Baltimore, New Orleans and Tampa. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SAME EXPORT SUBSIDY 

Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has announced a 
continuation of the general export 
subsidy rate of 14c per sack on flour, 
effective until June 25. 








N. Y. Distributors 
Condemn Tie-in 
Sales with Flour 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
its conference in the Produce Ex- 
change, June 14, considered at length 
the growing practice of tie-in sales 
of flour, sugar and shortening. This 
was said to be carried on now to an 
alarming extent both by flour jobbers 
and bakery supply houses. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
association, read a_ statement in 
which he emphatically condemned 
the practice. He pointed out that as 
a result of it many retail bakers are 
accumulating more flour than they 
need, which will greatly increase the 
danger of insect infestation during 
the coming summer months. Many 
flour jobbers declare that their busi- 
ness is being hurt by this practice, 
which they feel is entirely unfair. 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion referring this problem to the 
good and welfare committee, which 
in turn was instructed to report to 
the board of directors. Other groups 
that are equally concerned with the 
practice will be contacted, and the 
association intends to do what it can 
to put a stop to it. 

Along the same line, it was sug- 
gested that the association wire Gov- 
ernor Dewey, recommending the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor to 
combat the black market. Other 
trade organizations in New York 
have done this. The suggestion was 
favorably received, and referred to 
the good and welfare committee for 
action. 

A comprehensive report of the re- 
cent meeting of officers and directors 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
presented by W. P. Tanner, J. A. 
MacNair and William A. Lohman, Jr., 
who represented the New York or- 
ganization at the meeting. The re- 
port outlined all that took place at 
the Pittsburgh conference, emphasiz- 
ing the desirability of closer co-op- 
eration with other associations, the 
need for higher mark-ups in the low- 
er brackets, and a detailed account 
of other activities that took place. 





Relief Feeding Job Far from 
Completed, Harvey Owens Says 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harvey J. Owens, consultant on flour buying for the 
army quartermaster corps, told the Uhimann Field Day crowd at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel, June 16, that the army has bought more than 24,000,000 sacks 
of flour in the last five months, that exports of wheat and flour are averag- 
ing 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus of wheat per month and that the feeding 


job is far from being completed. 


Reviewing the record, Mr. Owens pointed out that on D-Day, June 6, 
1944, he told the meeting of the Association of Operative Millers that there 
would be great need for food in Europe, that most battle areas were wheat 
producing areas and that many mills would be put out of action, greatly 


increasing the demand for American flour. 


All these circumstances have 


come to pass, and the flour need continues to be tremendous, he added. 
Mr. Owens said that in the 12 months ending January 1, 1945, the army 


bought 19,558,054 sacks. 


In the five months since that time it has bought 
24,012,014 sacks, representing 56,428,233 bus of wheat. 


Total exports of 


wheat and flour in those months amounted to about 100,000,000 bus, he said, 
and with the Pacific relief feeding needs opening up, it is unlikely that this 
demand will subside. 
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CCC TO EXPLORE POSSIBLE 
INCREASE IN CUBAN QUOTA 


No Final Decision Reached on Subsidy Tangle at 
Washington Meeting—Some Doubt of CCC 
Authority to Increase Allotment 


Washington, D. C.—While no def- 
inite decision has been reached on the 
Cuban flour subsidy situation, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is exploring 
the possibility of enlarging the quota 
of subsidized flour for the islands to 
take care of some mills which were 
shut off from business there by the 
quick closing of the original program. 
How to meet the problem of mills 
that did not share in the 1,200,000-bag 
quota was the subject of a meeting 
between government officials and a 
committee of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association in Washington, 
June 13, and the millers recommended 
the enlargement of the quota as the 
only practical means of solution. 

Following the meeting, CCC offi- 
cials said that there were three alter- 
native actions that might be taken: 
(a) accept the committee’s recom- 
mendation for an enlarged quota; (b) 
continue the program as originally 
planned and allocate to the shutout 
mills any unshipped portion of the 
quota that was canceled on Aug. 31; 
(c) institute a cutback through 
license control of shipments to assure 
a backlog of cancellations on Aug. 31. 

The millers’ committee favored the 
first course, but there is some doubt 
that the CCC has authority to en- 
large the quota, since that amount 
was specified in the sugar deal with 
Cuba. Any increase in the flour 
quota might require a corresponding 
increase in the sugar purchase figure. 








This possibility, however, is being in- 
vestigated. 

The second alternative would shut 
out for four months the mills that 
did not get any of the original quota, 
and the third was described by mill- 
ers as a subterfuge which would be 
likely to arouse resentment of Cuban 
buyers who had the flour booked and 
who object to what, in effect, would 
be a cancellation of their bookings. 

The third alternative would be a 
substitute for the CCC’s original pro- 
posal that mills voluntarily cut their 
sales 15% to provide a pool of 180,- 
000 bags which could be allotted to 
mills which were either left out or 
secured only a portion of the busi- 
ness to which they are historically 
entitled. Government officials agree 
that voluntary cancellation by mills 
was of doubtful legality. 

This point was brought out in a 
memorandum to the CCC presented 
by the millers’ committee, which al- 
so recommended that on future pro- 
grams flour be divorced from any 
purchase of sugar, or if that is im- 
possible then the flour subsidy mon- 
ey should be paid in the price of 
sugar and subsidization left to the 
Cuban government. Failing either 
of these alternatives, the quota should 
be large enough to assure the Cuban 
people all the flour they need, the 
committee said, in estimating that 
Cuba’s requirements now are about 
2,500,000 bags, twice the current sub- 
sidy quota. 








New Orleans Handling Facilities 
Limiting Army Wheat Export Volume 


New Orleans, La. — Heavy wheat 
movement by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for army relief needs in Eu- 
rope has resulted in the establish- 
ment of restrictions on barge ship- 
ment of grain to the New Orleans 
public elevator to 400,000 bus a 
week. 

C. J. Winters, superintendent of 
the public elevator, stated that with 
sufficient skilled labor and under 
what he described as “perfect con- 
ditions,” the elevator could handle 
150,000 bus of the grain in a 10-hour 
period. At present, he explained, the 
elevator is handling 100,000 bus, two 
thirds of capacity. 

To aid in the speedier handling, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered free port time in the 
area to be reduced to seven days 
from nine and 10 days, effective 
June 8. 

Government authorities were 
blamed by Mr. Winters for the con- 
ditions. He said approval was given 
for shipping the grain to New Or- 
leans without knowledge of the port’s 
handling capacity. 

“Our present rate of unloading is 
100,000 bus a day,” Mr. Winters 
said, “and we are averaging one ship 
every three days. The ships, tak- 
ing about 300,000 bushels, are mev- 
ing as fast as possible.” 

Solution to the problem, he said, 
is not the construction of an addi- 
tional elevator here. “This is con- 





sidered peak shipment, the same as 
we had in 1927 and 1938, and there is 
no need of an additional elevator,” 
Mr. Winters said. ‘We have handled 
everything that was shipped here in 
normal times.” 

William C. McArthur, vice presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
and J. W. Sturtevant, CCC general 
traffic manager, were scheduled to go 
to New Orleans to survey the sit- 
uation and to assist in speeding the 
flow of grain in export channels. 


Heavy Export Movement 


Grain exports from New Orleans 
from July, 1944, to April 30, 1945, 
totaled 6,364,614 bus and during the 
first four months of this year the 
port handled more grain than the 
ports of Galveston, Houston or Texas 
City, Texas, Mr. Winters said. 

In April, New Orleans shipped 1,- 
701,786 bus and Galveston shipped 
1,269,339 bus, Houston 1,329,332 and 
Texas City 591,600. There are ap- 
proximately 600,000 bus of grain on 
barges in port here now awaiting un- 
loading at the elevator, Mr. Winters 
further said. Big grain movement 
to New Orleans began in March when 
846,204 bus were handled. 


More War Shipping 


Meanwhile, the whole question of 
the availability of New Orleans port 
facilities for commercial business in 
view of expanded army requirements 





in the Pacific war, is under study. 

A. S. Johnson, assistant director of 
the export-import section of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, is in 
New Orleans to confer with heads 
of the shipping industry and execu- 
tives of the dock board. 

“The grain situation is not at 
present under study,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “As soon as I have completed 
my mission relative to the movement 
of war materials and equipment I 
will go into the grain problem.” 

He warned New Orleans shippers 
that the army has designated New 
Orleans as a vital shipping point and 
that millions of tons of war mate- 
rials and equipment will clear 
through this port for the Pacific. ‘“The 
city is the gateway to the Pacific via 
the Panama Canal and the army has 
already earmarked vast tonnage for 
the port,” Mr. Johnson said. “A 
great percentage of transferred war 
equipment will be rushed by rail from 
New York to New Orleans because 
the West coast ports are now taxed 
nearly to capacity. 

“My mission here is to endeavor to 
work out a plan whereby shippers 
can speed up stevedoring and unload- 
ing of freight cars. From present 
indications the military will need the 
greater percentage of the port facil- 
ities and before long it may require 
the entire port facilities.” 
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W. PITTMAN ADDRESSES 
CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


Cleveland, Ohio..—_W. Pittman, who 
was present at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors at Pittsburgh, 
was the main speaker at the month- 
ly meeting of the Cleveland Flour 
Club held June 13 at the West Side 
Turn Hall. He reported that no ac- 
tion had been taken on the recom- 
mendation that the classification of 
the city of Cleveland be changed 
from B and C to A. Elmer Knerr, 
president of the group, announced 
that the first summer outing of the 
club will be held July 11 at Schul- 
ter’s Tavern, Dover Bay. It will 
be an invitational affair. 
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ANTHONY CERVINI HEADS 
N. Y. HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—At the closing 
meeting of the season for the Holes- 
in-Bread Club, the following officers 
were elected: Anthony Cervini, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., president; Frank 
Water, of John Reber Baking Corp., 
vice president and program chair- 
man; and W. C. Duncan, W. C. Dun- 
can & Co., Inc., secretary-treasurer. 
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CALIFORNIA FLAX CEILING 
ADVANCED 5c BU BY OPA 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration on June 18 au- 
thorized an increase of 5c bu in the 
ceiling price of flax in California. 
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Two Mark-ups for 
Millfeed Jobbers 
Denied by OPA 


Kansas City, Mo.—On April 26 jhe 
National Feed Distributors Commit- 
tee of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association petitioned ‘he 
OPA for a second jobbers’ mark-up 
for millfeed in order to encourag: a 
wider distribution throughout areas 
distant from millfeed producing cen- 
ters. 

In a letter to J. P. Parks daied 
June 9, Chester Bowles, administa- 
tor of the OPA, denied the petition 
on the basis that such practice would 
not be following historical practice, 
and that it would be abused if it 
could not also have in it a zoning 
provision. Following is the letter: 


Dear Mr. Parks: 

This office has carefully exam- 
ined your petition of April 26 re 
questing that Section 9 of RMPR 
173 (Wheat Millfeeds) be amended 
to provide a double jobber mark- 
up of 50c per ton when millfced 
prices are at ceilings and one job- 
ber sells to another. 

After due consideration we mus! 
advise you that your petition is 
denied for the following reasons: 

(1) Historically, the distributive 
channels through which the great 
bulk of millfeed production flowed 
to the consumer did not include 
two jobbers. The double jobber 
method of distribution was con- 
fined largely to relatively small 
areas; was often the result of spec- 
ulative ventures; and its use was 
usually drastically curtailed at 
times when millfeed was in short 
supply and local trade received pri- 
mary consideration. Consequently, 
the granting of your request would 
not conform with general trade 
practice which the present regula- 
tion reflects as far as practicable. 

(2) A more important reason 
from the standpoint of price con- 
trol is that there appears to be no 
practical means of preventing abuse 
of such mark-ups short of zoning 
or mileage restrictions to which, 
you advise us, the majority of your 
members are opposed. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that the pro- 
visions of Section 9 of RMPR 173 
do not prevent one jobber splitting 
the 50c per ton mark-up provided 
therein with a second jobber. 


Sincerely 


Chester Bowles 
Administrato: 


Mr. Parks states that it is the 
intention of the committee to renew 
the petition, incorporate in it ihe 
necessary zoning or mileage restric- 
tions, and show with historical rec- 
ords that the double jobber mark-up 
actually was a part of this type of 
distribution. 





Bakers Get 60% Sugar, 70% Fat 


Washington, 


fats 70% of the base year of 1942. 


and 80% respectively in the second quarter. 
more favorable treatment than most other industrial users. 


D. C.—As previously forecast, third quarter quotas of 
sugar for the baking industry will be 60% of the base year of 1941 and o! 
These levels are a reduction from 75 


= 


Bakers continue to receive 
Third quarier 


allotments are somewhat higher than those that were expected a few weeks 


ago. 
tion in bakery goods production. 


The lower quotas, however, are expected to result in a sharp reduc- 
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DR. E. G. BAYFIELD 
TAKES NEW POSITION 


—~<p— 


Milling School Head to Direct Prod- 
ucts Control for Standard 
Milling Co. 


Chicago, Ill.—Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
head of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, has been appointed director 
of products control and research for 
the Standard Milling Co, A. R. 
Sasse, vice president of the company, 
has announced. 

Bayfield has been head of the 
milling industry department at the 
Kansas college since 1939, going there 
fre the federal soft wheat quality 
‘ratory at Wooster, Ohio. He 
hoids degrees from the University of 
Alberta, McGill University and Ohio 
State University. He also took some 
advanced work at the University of 
Minnesota. His entire career has 
been devoted to the study of various 





Dr. E. G. Bayfield 


subjects related to the milling indus- 
ry, including agronomy, cereal chem- 
istry and wheat quality. Those 
studies have included spring wheats 
is well as soft and hard red winter 
wheats. 

Starting in July, Dr. Bayfield will 
make his headquarters at the Chicago 
flice of the milling company. 


Y ¥ 


No Comment From College 

Manhattan, Kansas. — Officials of 
Kansas State College declined to 
make any comment for publication 
egarding the appointment of a suc- 
essor to Dr. E. G. Bayfield, milling 
ndustry department head, who has 
ccepted the position of director of 
roducts control and research for the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 

It was learned from other sources, 
however, that Dr. John A. Shellen- 
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FIRST 1945 WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—The J. P. Parks 
Co., millfeed and grain brokers and 
jobbers, received the first car of new 
wheat at the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1945 on consignment June 
18 from the Great West Feed & 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, the car be- 
ing shipped from Weinert, Texas. The 
Wheat tested 62.5 Ibs, was 13% pro- 
tein, and brought the full ceiling of 
$1.724%. Salina Terminal Elevator 
Co. was the buyer. 
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berger, a member of the department 
staff, probably will be appointed to 
head the department. Dr. Shellen- 
berger joined the staff in April, 1944, 
after returning from Argentina 
where he had spent two years con- 
ducting a study of the grain and 
milling industries in that country for 
the Armour Research Institute. 
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SHORTENING TO BE TOPIC 
AT REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Current milling questions are to be 
discussed by Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, and Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, at a regional fed- 
eration meeting on June 27, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The afternoon session will 
be devoted exclusively to a consid- 
eration of the shortening question, 
with discussions led by V. H. Engel- 
hard, Jr., executive vice president 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., in 
Louisville, who was chairman of the 
OPA task committee on shortening 
supplies last year. 

Others who will speak are A. R. 
Cornelius, secretary of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute at Nashville, 
Tenn., and two government officials, 
E. W. Brockenbrough, chief of the 
fats, oils and dairy products branch 
of the food rationing division of OPA, 
and J. W. Moller, acting chief of the 
edible oils division of the fats and 
oils branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Michigan Meeting June 22 

The summer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers Association will 
be held at Hotel Olds, Lansing, Mich., 
at 1:30 p.m. on Friday, June 22. 
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Pacific Group Elects 

Portland, Oregon.—The North Pa- 
cific Millers Association elected John 
Locke of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, president at the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting held in Portland. W. 
H. Younger, Terminal Flour Mills, 
Portland, was chosen vice president, 
and R. D. Lytle, Portland, secretary. 
The meeting was a joint session of 
the North Pacific Millers Association 
and the Millers National Federation. 
Carlton D. McKenzie, federation pres- 
ident, and Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent, were in attendance. 

The North Pacific Association cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Of the original group forming the 
association in 1920 six were present: 
O. D. Fisher, first president of the 
association; W. H. Younger, W. C. 
Theda, Frank B. Burke, E. H. Leon- 
ard and M. G. Russi. Others unable 
to attend were Henry W. Collins, 
R. M. Crommelin and Alec Alexander. 
Milling capacity represented 25 years 
ago totaled 54,640 bbls daily, while 
the membership last week represent- 
ed capacity of approximately 34,000. 
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PRODUCTION CLUB OUTING 


New York, N. Y.—The Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club will hold 
its first summer outing at the Saddle 
River Golf Course, Paramus, N. J., 
June 23. The program will include 
golf in the morning and afternoon, 
with luncheon and dinner to round 
out the day. 
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SALINA EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


Salina, Kansas. — At the annual 
meeting of the Salina Board of Trade 
held June 12, 1945, the following were 
elected as officers: president, R. W. 
McGeary; vice president, J. J. Owens, 
and directors, Ed Morgenstern, Roy 
M. Faith, B. K. Smoot, B. Lynch 
and E. C. Wyatt. 
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Ban on Corn Purchases Gives 
Boost to Granular Flour Sales 


The ban on corn purchases by 
distillers, which was ordered by the 
War Food Administration, effective 
June 11, has restored the demand for 
granular flour for alcohol produc- 
tion, and created a demand for soft 
wheat from distillers. 

The WFA order will prohibit fur- 
ther purchases of corn by both bever- 
age and industrial distillers and will 
prevent acceptance of delivery on 
futures contracts, but distillers may 
use corn bought (except on futures 
contracts) before June 11 up to 50% 
of their total grain bill. 

No termination date has been set 
in the order which runs until re- 
voked. Originally it was planned to 
keep the order in force only until 
Aug. 1 with a possible extension to 
Sept. 1 if corn failed to loosen up 
and move to market. 

As a result of the corn restrictions, 
distillers have been buying granular 
flour for July delivery and consider- 
able wheat has been reported sold 
to these buyers in various markets. 
Reaction to the corn ban has been 
noted among soft wheat millers, fears 
being expressed that distillery grain 
demand will be diverted to soft 
wheat, threatening supplies adjacent 
to soft wheat mills. 

In view of reduced requirements 
for industrial alcohol, it may be pos- 
sible to authorize continued limited 
production of beverage alcohol after 
the July holiday, officials of the War 
Production Board told the members 
of the Industrial Alcohol Producers 
Industry Advisory Committee, June 
13. 

According to current estimates, 
the alcohol stockpile at the end of 
the year would be 103,600,000 gals, 
if all of the production of the distill- 
eries were taken as industrial alcohol 
and if no more beverage alcohol is 
authorized after July, WPB said. 
Inasmuch as approximately 60,000,- 
000 gals provide an adequate stock- 
pile in view of requirements, over 
40,000,000 gals could be released 
from industrial alcohol production if 
the estimated requirements do not 
increase, the committee was told. 

Allowance has been made in the 
newly revised estimates of 1945 re- 
quirements for the July release of 
alcohol facilities, WPB pointed out. 
Estimates of alcohol requirements 
as presented to the committee, com- 
pared with estimates given on April 
25 before V-E day follow, in million 
gals of 190 proof alcohol: 


Prior to 
VE day 


Revised 
estimates 
Direct military and 

lend-lease . 
Synthetic rubber ...... 343 292 


Indirect military and 
civilian 
Anti-freeze TTT ETT Te 36 36 


The increased production of buta- 
diene from petroleum for the syn- 
thetic rubber program has resulted 
in a corresponding reduction in the 
synthetic rubber requirements for al- 
cohol. However, should the total re- 
quirements increase, it might be nec- 
essary to provide more alcohol for 
synthetic rubber production, WPB 
added. The estimates also assume 
that lend-lease shipments willl not 
be resumed. 

A breakdown of various grains 
used each month for alcohol pro- 
duction shows that there were 6,809,- 
000 bus wheat and/or its flour equiv- 
alent being used monthly, together 
with 1,700,000 bus of corn, 1,100,000 
of rye, 1,400,000 of barley and 3,000,- 
000 of grain sorghums, or a total of 
14,000,000 bus of all grains. 
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West Coast Ship 
Movement of Army 
Flour Suggested 


Seattle, Wash.—Still under consid- 
eration after receiving favorable 
comment in official circles, is the 
suggéstion of a Seattle miller that 
ships be assigned to transport army 
flour from Puget Sound mills to 
Oakland, Cal. 

The proposal was advanced by J. 
L. Locke, of the Fisher Flouring 








Mills Co., Seattle, as a means of 
meeting the shortage of railroad 
cars. 


Mr. Locke, expressing appreciation 
for the efforts of Senator Mitchell 
of Washington in obtaining a larger 
freight car allotment for western 
flour mills, advised that his firm 
alone will need 31 or 32 cars a day 
for shipping army orders. Ocean- 
going vessels might relieve this tight 
car situation. 

An aide to Senator Mitchell said 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
looks with favor on the proposal, but 
the War Shipping Administration is 
not ready to approve. WSA is fear- 
ful that movement of domestic 
freight by sea would add further 
difficulties in port facilities and man- 
power. 
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FOUR ENRICHMENT BILLS 
DIE IN STATE COMMITTEE 


The legislatures of four states con- 
cluded sessions recently without tak- 
ing action on bread and flour enrich- 
ment legislation introduced in those 
states. Bills in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Florida and Wisconsin died 
ir committee. 





Feed Industry Council Calls 
Meeting to Air Corn Emergency 


Chicago, Ill.—J. A. McConnell, chairman, and F. E. Boling, vice chair- 
man of the Feed Industry Council, have called an emergency meeting of 
the feed survey group of the council to be held June 20 at the Palmer House 


in Chicago. 


About 20 agricultural college representatives will meet to dis- 


cuss the present acute shortage of corn and substitute grains in commercial 


channels and the probable effect on the war food program. 


On June 21 the 


group will meet with the entire Feed Industry Council to formulate a pro- 
gram and to decide what action is necessary based on the findings of the 


survey group. 
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Subsidy Uncertainty Almost at End 
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PROGRESS OF PRICE CONTROL 
BILL CENTER OF ATTENTION 


Conference Version of Appropriations Bill Passes House 
and Senate on Same Day—Fight Looms Over OPA 
Extension But Compromise Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Uncertainty 
concerning the payment of the flour 
subsidy after June 30 was practically 
ended, June 14, when both the House 
and the Senate approved their con- 
ference committees’ version of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. appro- 
priation bill, which includes the sum 
of $190,000,000 for payment of flour 
production subsidies during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

Although President Truman’s sig- 
nature had not been affixed to the 
measure early this week, he was 
expected to sign without question. 
Only a veto of the bill, which is not 
likely to happen, could prevent the 
measure from becoming law, since 
it would automatically become effec- 
tive June 26, even without the Pres- 
ident’s signature. 

The President left Washington for 
the San Francisco conference on 
June 19 without signing the subsidy 
measure. He is expected back in 
Washington on June 23, although if 
the conference does not complete 
its work by that time his return may 
be delayed. However, it will become 
law without his signature if he does 
not get around to signing it. 


Price Bill a Factor 

Meanwhile, the matter of continua- 
tion of price control became the ma- 
jor subject before Congress. The 
RFC bill, containing the flour sub- 
sidy funds, is merely an appropria- 
tion bill, and the basic law author- 
izing the payment of subsidies is con- 
tained in the price stabilization act. 
In the event that bill was not passed 
by June 30, there could be no sub- 
sidy payments made but there also 
would be no price ceilings so that the 
subsidy would be unnecessary any- 
way. However, much confusion 
would attend the failure to pass the 
price law before June 30, and it is 
likely that if Congress cannot agree 
on the terms of that piece of legis- 


lation by the end of June an emer- 
gency resolution will be passed ex- 
tending the Office of Price Admin- 
istration temporarily until the con- 
gressmen can iron out their differ- 
ences on the subject. 


House Committee Approves 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has reported a simple ex- 
tension of the present price bill for 
one year without amendments. Even 
the administration-sponsored Bark- 
ley amendment was not adopted by 
the House committee. Discussion of 
the bill should be taken up this week 
and if the House adopts its commit- 
tee report a conference between the 
House and Senate committees will be 
necessary to compose the differences 
now existing between the two ver- 
sions of the extension law. 

Before the bill finally passes, how- 
ever, it is clear that Congressional 
opponents of Chester Bowles’ ad- 
ministrative policies will wring from 
him a definite understanding that he 
will conduct the agency’s business on 
more liberal lines. Through frequent 
conferences with the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency com- 
mittees it is expected that Congres- 
sional advice will be obtained. 


Some Control to End 


This summer probably will see the 
end of price control over minor fresh 
fruits. and vegetables unless some 
unforeseen development occurs. Price 
men are believed to have convinced 
OPA executives that price control 
over a lot of minor items like straw- 
berries, watermelons and_ others 
which are an infinitesimal factor as 
cost of living commodities involves 
the agency in a mass of detail which 
prevents it from functioning more 
rapidly and effectively in major com- 
modities. 

The use of subsidy money as an 
adjunct to price control has grown 
alarmingly. There is no sign that 
the OPA intends to curtail these sub- 
sidies but in administering the meat 
price program it is believed that the 





Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Buys Plant at Larned, Kansas 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., last week purchased 
the Bowen Flour Mills Co., Larned, 
Kansas, and will start operating it 
this week as the Larned Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., it was announced June 18 
by E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
company. 

The Larned mill has a storage ca- 
pacity of 175,000 bus and a daily 
flour capacity of 1,000 sacks. L. H. 
Bowen of Independence, Kansas, has 
owned and operated the mill for sev- 
eral years, 


W. E. Smith, who for many years 
has operated the Flour Mills of 
America elevator in Larned, now will 
be the local manager of the Larned 
Mill & Elevator Co. The plant is of 
brick and stucco construction, with 
the storage capacity built of con- 
crete. 

Acquisition of this property in- 
creases the Flour Mills of America’s 
total capacity to 23,500 sacks daily. 
Its closest mill to the Larned prop- 
erty is the Great Bend (Kansas) 
Milling Co, 
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OPA will use the subsidy money as 
a flexible instrument to be used first 
in one meat species and then an- 
other to keep the processing of these 
categories in a profitable position 
without raising the general profit 
level of the industry. 


Tie-in Sales Discussed 

Tie-in sales of fresh fruits and 
vegetables will not be legalized gen- 
erally, OPA officials admit, although 
they are now currently considering 
the possibility of authorizing tie-ins 
within size and grade of a commodity 
as, for example, in the deciduous and 
citrus fruits. That concession was 
seen necessary a year ago to permit 
the grower to move the smaller 
grades along with the better quali- 
ties. However, price attorneys at 
that time fought this step on the 
grounds that if adopted it would es- 
tablish a precedent that would spread 
to all products. Some of the attor- 
neys who opposed this tie-in author- 
ization are no longer with the agen- 
cy, and it is barely possible that it 
can sneak through under the new 
men. 

During the hearings many wit- 
nesses have asked that the law be 
extended for a period of six months. 
These witnesses advanced plausible 
arguments without strong support- 
ing data and it is improbable that 
their pleas will receive attention as 
the great problem of the overall 
shortage of consumer goods will not 
be solved quickly. 


Demand Too Strong 
As long as consumer goods re- 
main in short supply the public will 
have a purchasing lever that could 
boost prices sky-high if controls were 


<> 


dropped, government officials state. 
The importance of the consumer goods 
problem and the endurance of the 
period of shortage can be found in a 
statement made before the Anderson 
House Special Committee hearing on 
fats and oils. During these sessions 
the War Food Administration’s fats 
and oils chief said that until we got 
consumer goods into the Philippines 
in adequate quantities we would he 
unable to spur the production of 
copra oil. Frequently the foreign 
requirements for consumer goods 
such as textiles are lost sight of in 
measuring the time we will require 
to bring our supply and demand into 
approximate balance. 
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Ceremony Plans 
* * * 


General Mills Plants to Receive 
WEA “A” Awards on June 
27 and July 11 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Presentation 
ceremonies at which the War 
Food Administration Achievement 
“A” award will be given to two 
plants of General Mills, Inc., will be 
held June 27 at Minneapolis and 
July 11 at the special commodities 
plant at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Arrangements for the ceremonies, 
are being made by plant superintend- 
ents, Carl W. Grier, Minneapolis, and 
Walter A. Carlson. 

These two awards make a total of 
six General Mills plants which have 
received the “A” award. The oth- 
er four are: Purity Oats plant at 
Keokuk, Chicago cereal plant, Kan- 
sas City mill, and the Buffalo mill 
and cereal plant. 





—— 


Flour Distributors Cite Serious 
Results of Sugar, Fat Scarcity 


New York, N. Y.—Becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed over the serious 
situation confronting retail bakers 
throughout the country because of 
further curtailed supplies of sugar 
and shortening, the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has warned 
government authorities of the seri- 
ous results of these conditions. 

In an action taken previous to 
passage of the subsidy bill by House 
and Senate, the association also 
pointed out the dangers of delay in 
action on the subsidy. The distribu- 
tors wired Sam Rayburn, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, as fol- 
lows: 

“Due to definite ceiling prices on 
wheat and flour which make a sub- 
sidy to millers necessary for them 
to sell flour, it is quite essential that 
the subsidy on flour, which expires 
on June 30, be continued. Present 
uncertainty over enactment of this 
legislation threatens flour supplies 
for bakers throughout the country, 
and especially the thousands of inde- 
pendent retail bakers whom we sup- 
ply. Will greatly appreciate what- 
ever co-operation you can give to this 
end.” 

On the sugar and shortening situa- 
tion, the association wired four of 
the leading food officials in Washing- 
ton, including newly appointed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Clinton P. An- 
derson, as follows: 





“We protest- emphatically against 
further reduction in quantities of 
sugar and shortening available to the 
baking industry. Wheat flour is the 
basic food of the entire population 
and is the one great food in gener- 
cus supply. To create an artificial 
shortage of this basic food by mak- 
ing unavailable the shortening and 
sugar necessary in converting wheat 
flour into the baked products through 
which it is consumed would be stupid 
and unpatriotic in that it will work 
a severe and unnecessary hardship 
on the entire population and result 
i) a reduction in the morale of the 
civilian population. As the chief 
channel through which wheat flour 
reaches all bakers, we sincerely urge 
you to avoid the serious mistake in- 
herent in any reduction of sugar and 
shortening supplies available to the 
baking industry.” 
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STEM RUST TRACES FOUND 
IN OKLAHOMA WHEAT AREA 


The area affected by stem rust has 
extended slightly but no serious infec- 
tion has yet been reported, the War 
Food Administration market news 
service reports. Traces of stem rust 
have been found on wheat in northern 
Oklahoma, southwestern Missouri and 
eastern Kansas, but the infection is 
not general. East of the Mississippi 
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River, stem rust was found in early 
June in southern Ohio and Kentucky. 
In Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
rust has spread to wheat from bar- 
perry in near-by areas. Leaf rust 
of wheat is heavy in certain sections 
of Texas and Oklahoma and heavy 
infection is reported in a narrow strip 
running north and south in the cen- 
ter of Kansas where wheat stands 
are heavy. There is about 20% se- 
verity of 100% of the plants in the 
Missouri Valley of Iowa and Ne- 
praska. Leaf rust is also present in 
eastern South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota, but is more or less scat- 
tered and not severe. 
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APRIL PRODUCTION OF 
GRANULAR FLOUR OFF 


<— 
But Cumulative Total for Crop Year 
So Far Shows 19% Gain 
Over Year Ago 





April production of granular flour 
dropped below the level of the preced- 
ing month and a year ago, according 
to the report of the Bureau of the 


Census, just released. Output in that 
month amounted to 1,544,727 sacks, 
compared with 1,637,475 in the pre- 
vious month and 1,595,601 a year ago. 

Mills engaged in this business 
ground 3,609,159 bus of wheat, com- 
pared with 3,876,382 in the preced- 
ing month and 3,697,372 a year ago. 

For the first 10 months of the cur- 
rent crop year, granular flour pro- 
duction totaled 15,662,264 sacks, 
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APRIL FLOUR OUTPUT MUCH 
ABOVE LEVEL OF YEAR AGO 


Production Gains 23% Compared With Same Month of 
1944, Census Bureau Reports—Rate of Opera- 
tions Only Little Below March 


compared with 13,164,693 in the like 
period of the previous year, a gain 
of about 19%. 

Millfeed output in April from these 
operations accounted for 31,460 tons, 
compared with 34,546 in March and 
31,645 a year ago. 

There were 30 mills reporting gran- 
ular flour output in April, of which 
one produced this product exclusively. 
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<A” Presentation 
ra oe + 


Kansas Flour Mills Company An- 
nounces Plans for “A” Award 
Ceremony 








Kansas City, Mo.—F. A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., will 
be master of ceremonies at the War 
Food Administration “A” award cere- 
mony at the Kansas Flour Mills 
Company on July 3 at 5 pm. At 
this ceremony Donald E. Smith, dep- 
uty regional director of the Midwest 
Office of Supply, Chicago, will present 
the lapel pins to employees of the 
firm. 

The North Kansas City American 
Legion, Jurchow Schroeder Post No. 
61, will furnish the color guard for 
the ceremony. 

The award consists of an attractive 
lapel pin bearing the blue “A” and 
the words “Achievement Award— 
Food for Freedom.” Mr. Smith will 
make a token presentation of these 
pins to representative employees on 
the stage during the ceremony, and 
all employees will receive pins imme- 
diately thereafter. 


Washington, D. C.—April flour 
production amounted to 21,701,725 
sacks, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. This represents a gain of 
about 23% over a year ago when 
flour output reported by the bureau 
amounted to 17,714,445 sacks. It 
was the largest monthly gain in some 
time and boosts the cumulative to- 
tal increase in flour production for 
the crop year so far to 3.8% over the 
corresponding period last season. 

Rate of operation in April was the 
second highest for the year, averag- 
ing 75.3% of capacity on regular 
flour and 80.6% when granular oper- 
ations are included. This compares 
with 71 on regular flour in March 
and 76.1 in February, the high point 
on this crop. In April a year ago the 
rate of capacity operated on regular 
flour was 61.9 and 67.5 on regular 
and granular combined. 

Cumulative output figures for the 
first 10 months of this crop year 
stand at 206,344,712 sacks of regular 
flour, compared with 198,818,322 in 
the like period of last crop year, a 
gain of about 7,500,000 sacks or 
3.7%. 





Rain Fails to Prevent Successful 


Wheat Field Day at Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.— The rain that 
washed the Uhlmann wheat field day 
into the ballroom of the Muehlebach 
Hotel and the carbuncle that nearly 
kept the leading speaker in Washing- 
ton had no effect whatever on the 
success of the event June 16. At 
least 600 millers, bakers and grain 
men attended, hearing favorable news 
about Kansas wheat and _ getting 
even more confidence in the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the government 
in policing the grading of grain. 

The meeting was a high point of 
success for the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, which for 
seven years has worked to get close 
co-operation of all phases of the 
trade, the wheat growers and govern- 
ment. Jess B. Smith, president of 
the association, pointed out that 
wheat under present conditions be- 
comes “just wheat,” as does butter, 
meat, tires and other’ controlled 
commodities. He pointed out that 
this emphasizes the need to watch 
carefully and protect the country’s 
good milling varieties, and that a re- 
vision of the 26-year-old grain stand- 
ards is considered essential to make 
that entirely possible. 

i. J. Murphy, chief of the grain 
products branch of the War Food 
Administration, assured the crowd 
that his department is keenly aware 
of the problems and will co-operate 
in every way to fit itself in with the 
needs of the grower, buyer, miller 
ind consumer. Approaching the 
problem with the vision of one who 
long has worked with similar issues, 
Mr. Murphy made it plain that he 
understands well the competitive 
‘actors involved and knows that soon 


not only accurate identification and 
grading of wheats will be the an- 
swer, but also price and acceptabil- 
ity. He expressed confidence that 
desirable varieties of wheat will con- 
tinue to be popular with the growers 
as mills are able to reward them for 
growing that kind of wheat. 

A sincere, practical scientist, Mr. 
Murphy convinced the audience that 
segregation and grading of all grains 
according to desirability will be ac- 
complished. 

Dr. John H. Parker, field director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, reviewed the wheats of 
the area briefly and clearly in his 
last official appearance before the an- 
nual field day crowd. He talked 
about all the relatively new wheats 
in the area, and concluded that Paw- 
nee in eastern and southern Kansas, 
and Comanche in the West are the 
wheats of the future. With fine mill- 
ing characteristics, good yields, strong 
resistance to smut and rust, these 
two new varieties are quickly being 
accepted by the farmers. He men- 
tioned Turkey and Tenmarq as fine 
milling wheats but too vulnerable and 
slow in maturing to satisfy the farm- 
ers. There are some acceptable dark 
horses also in the field, such as Ear- 
ly Triumph and Wichita, that may 
well capture some of the acreage. 


* * 


Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, spoke briefly about Kan- 
sas City as his home town and Mis- 
souri, his, home state, and _ then 
pointed out the significance of bread 
in the war diet. He said Europe is 
60% on bread now, and probably will 


require great quantities of bread for 
many months to come. 


Mr. Marshall’s birthday is June 17, 
so he was presented a cake, as he 
was last year at the same event, 
with one candle on it. He was one 
of the world’s three largest flour buy- 
ers at the meeting. Harvey Owens, 
representing the army Quartermas- 
ter Depot, and Frank Tully of A. & 
P., were the other two. 


Paul Uhlmann, host to the crowd, 
moved quickly when rain the pre- 
vious day and prospects of more rain 
made it impossible to hold the event 
at his farm. He made arrangements 
for the hotel ballroom, had some 
wheat samples brought in, served re- 
freshments, provided a public address 
system, and sent special delivery post 
cards to those who signified they were 
coming. Every one of the 600 in at- 
tendance was notified in time. 


F. A. Theis, president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., introduced 
Mr. Murphy as a government man 
who talks the language of the trade 
and gets his job done without fric- 
tion. After hearing the speaker, the 
crowd agreed. 

Few at the meeting were aware 
of the sacrifice Mr. Murphy made to 
attend the meeting. Last week he 
had a painful carbuncle removed 
from his neck, and was told by the 
doctor to stay in bed. Despite this, 
he made the hard trip from Wash- 
ington and, although pale and ob- 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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In addition, more granular flour 
has been turned out this year, the 
cumulative total for the 10 months 
being 15,662,264 sacks, against 13,- 
164,693 a year ago. When this gran- 
ular flour is included in the total, the 
over-all increase in mill output this 
crop year amounts to 4.7% over last 
season. 

Larger Wheat Use 

Mills .ground 50,627,019 bus of 
wheat in April for regular flour and 
3,609,159 for granular flour for alco- 
hol production. These figures com- 
pare with 40,972,352 and 3,697,372 
bus, respectively, a year ago. 

For the first 10 months of the crop 
year, wheat consumption totaled 479,- 


487,331 bus for regular flour and 
36,833,167 for granular flour. This 
is 18,700,000 bus more wheat for 
regular flour and _ 5,300,000 bus 


more for alcohol grits than used in 
the like period of last crop year. 

Yields were not as good in April 
as in previous months, averaging 
140 lbs of wheat per sack of regular 
flour, compared with 138.8 lbs a 
year ago. The average for the crop 
year so far is 139.4 lbs, against 139.1 
last year. 

Millfeed Output 

Millfeed production from regular 
flour amounted to 443,149 tons in 
April and an additional 31,460 tons 
was derived from alcohol grits pro- 
duction. This compares with 350,- 
901 tons on regular flour and 31,695 
on alcohol meal a year ago. 

Cumulative millfeed totals for the 
crop year show production of 4,147,- 
439 tons from regular flour and 320,- 
771 from granular during the past 
10 months. This compares with 3,- 
956,355 tons from regular grind and 
289,352 from granular in the like pe- 
riod last season. Mills were getting 
40.2 lbs of offal per sack of flour 
this year as an average, against 39.8 
Ibs a year ago. 

Large Mills Gain 

Most of the effects of improved 
business in April were felt by the 
larger milling units. Mills of over 
8,000 sacks daily capacity produced 
21.7% of the April output, compared 
with 20% in March, while those in 
the 4,000- to 6,000-sack group also 
increased their percentage, making 
12.2% against 11.9% in the previous 
month. All other groups showed a 
smaller percentage of business com- 
pared with their March ratio. 

Kansas still led all states in flour 
production, making 14.9% of the 
total, compared with 15.8 in the pre- 
ceding month and 15.6 a year ago. 

The April census report was some- 
what more inclusive than that of the 
preceding month, and covered more 
mills than for some time. Reports 
were received from 905 firms operat- 
ing 1,030 mills with a daily capacity 
of 1,153,274 sacks. Of these, 75 mills 
with a daily capacity of 26,942 sacks 
were idle. Among the mills report- 
ing in April were 997 which reported 
in the 1939 census of manufactures 
and in that year made 93.4% of the 
flour produced. Since the current 
report includes 33 additional mills, it 
may be inferred that the April pro- 
duction is at least 95% of the na- 
tional total. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUBSIDY PROGRESS FAILS 


TO STIMULATE FLOUR SALES 


Buyers Well Covered, Await New Crop Developments— 
Bookings Light and Scattered—UNRRA to 
Take Over Relief Buying 


Despite the favorable action on the 
subsidy taken by Congress last week, 
with the bill now awaiting presi- 
dential signature to become law, buy- 
ers so far have not come in for im- 
portant amounts of flour. Most of 
them are well 
covered for the 
near future and 
they are follow- 
ing the custom- 
ary seasonal 
practice of awaiting new crop devel- 
opments. Since prices still are at or 
near the ceiling, they feel there is no 
hazard in such a waiting policy. Re- 
duced quotas of sugar and shorten- 
ing are causing more concern to bak- 
ers than the matter of booking flour. 
Shortages of eggs promise to further 
aggravate the baking situation and 
the outcome of these ingredient prob- 
lems may have an important bearing 
on the amount of flour used. 

Government buying of flour con- 





tinues at a liberal rate. Washington 
advices state that military buying for 
Europe will be halted on the com- 
pletion of August shipments and 
thereafter the relief requirements 
will be purchased by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and the Foreign Eco- 


nomic Administration. Until that 
time, however, the army purchases 
will continue at current levels. It is 


estimated that UNRRA will require 
8,000,000 sacks for relief feeding dur- 
ing the third quarter and there is an 
unfilled balance of nearly half that 
figure for the second quarter which 
the War Food Administration is ex- 
pected to make up. 


Southwestern Sales Light 


With mills and bakers in a dilemma 
preceding the subsidy clarification, 
sales in the Southwest last week 
amounted to 31% of capacity, as 
compared with 72% the _ previous 





Durum Scarcity Creates Army, 


WFA Semolina Purchase Problem 


Durum is becoming scarce and mill- 
ers are fearful that terminal and 
country stocks are insufficient for all 
needs. Civilian requirements alone 
are believed to be enough to absorb 
old crop durum. Judging by the way 
deliveries have been made to date 
against wheat bought to arrive, mill- 
ers have no assurance of getting the 
durum when they need it. Mills 
have large quantities of grain bought 
_to arrive, but there is no time limit 
on delivery and it may not be shipped 
before the new crop. 

Both the army and War Food Ad- 
ministration have been unable to fill 
their semolina needs. Army buyers 
have a requisition for 210,000 sacks, 
which they want to fill by July 25, 
but mills see little prospect ot pro- 
viding that amount. WFA has not 
filled its 200,000-sack order for Rus- 


sian lend-lease account, first sought 
early in May. 
Millers suggest that the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. import Canadian 
durum duty free and resell it to mills 
at the ceiling, which would net CCC 
a profit and give millers some wheat. 
This is a delicate matter so long as 
statistics indicate that there is do- 
mestic durum in the country, but 
there is a possibility that present 
durum stocks are overestimated. 
However, there may have been some 
import action of this kind started. 
Some mills have bought a little Ca- 
nadian durum and paid the duty, but 
word was received June 18 that the 
Canadian wheat board had prohibited 
further sales to individual U. S. buy- 
ers, pending negotiations with the 
CoC. 

Meanwhile the army has been ex- 
ploring the possibility of obtaining 
domestic durum through CCC pur- 
chases. That agency has no durum 
now and is not likely to be able to 
buy important amounts. Whatev- 
er durum the CCC can purchase for 
army account is likely to be offered 


to millers who will match the wheat 
with a similar amount of their own 
and apply both on army semolina or- 
ders. 

One opinion is that North Dakota 
farmers are dilatory about shipping 
durum because their bank accounts 


are liberal and, for tax purposes, 
they do not want to deliver more 
grain. Also durum raisers like to 


hold back as much grain as possible 
until they know how the new crop 
is turning out. Millers feel that 
North Dakota congressmen should 
point out to their constituents that, 
if farmers do not ship durum now 
when it is so badly needed, they 
should not complain if the CCC is 
forced to bring in durum from Can- 
ada. 


Inquiry for semolina is not as 
pressing as it was. Shipping direc- 
tions are falling off and mills are 


catching up with back orders. Can- 
cellations of directions are reported 
almost daily, due to vacation time 
and the closing of some macaroni fac- 
tories for overhauling. The labor 
situation too is still bothering many 
of the big eastern companies. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 16, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 


4 Durum or 
5 Durum or 
1 Red Durum 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


11% 


eb eesnnee 1.66 1.66 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
WOMG TO+E.” .owcrericss *189,043 100 
Previous week ..... 211,577 100 
+ Year ago 130,101 66 
Crop year 
production 
Saar Seteie 26, 20466. 2. ave wwe 10,051,996 
eee See Te, BORE 50.080 08 cs08 8,348,300 


*Eight companies. 


week and 14% a year ago. Although 
some mills had expected a liberal 
run of business after both houses 
passed the subsidy legislation, re- 
sults were disappointing late in the 
week, when mills again offered for 
120 days after the apparent assur- 
ance that the bill would soon become 
effective. Bakers also were reas- 
sured and apparently preferred to 
await new crop developments and 
possible lower prices. Most millers 
now expect a run of business at the 
end of this month, when the trade 
still will be assured of the 28c sub- 
sidy and there is the possibility of a 
downward adjustment in the July 
subsidy. A better labor supply is 
increasing running time of mills. 
Spring Sales 73% 

Spring wheat mills report scat- 
tered, small sales, but no big lots. 
The combined total of the small or- 
ders, however, brought last week’s 
bookings up to 73% of capacity, as 
compared with 165% the preceding 
week and 64% a year ago. Buyers 
apparently have their nearby needs 
fairly well covered and are keeping 
an eye on the new crop situation 
before extending commitments. This 
is satisfactory to millers, providing 
it does not have a weakening effect 
upon prices. With the army in the 
market for large amounts, however, 
processors see no excuse for cutting 
values. Shipping directions are less 
active. Millers report the car situa- 
tion is again becoming very tight, 
some plants fearing curtailment in 
production on this account. 

Buffalo mills were restricting sales 
prior to the favorable subsidy ac- 
tion and buyers showed little inter- 
est after that, so that trading in 
general was none too large last week. 
Sales in the New York market failed 
to show improvement. Comparative- 
ly little round-lot business is reported 
despite the practical certainty of sub- 
sidy extension. Prices asked by mills 
generally are firm, although reports 
indicate an easier basis was offered 
by one large mill. General trade 
feeling is that with a large new crop 
now beginning to move marketward, 
there is little inducement to purchase 
liberally at ceiling prices. 

Ahead 

Boston buyers have displayed no 
inclination to book in large volume, 
despite liberal 120-day offerings. 
They are covered ahead quite com- 
fortably on flour and are greatly 
worried over the further cut in sugar 
and shortening quotas. The Phila- 
delphia trade remains light, with 
buyers shying away from ceiling 
prices. They are sufficiently covered 
to await new crop developments and 


Buyers Covered 


. this attitude is strengthened by the 


threat of curtailed bakery produc- 
tion, due to the sugar and shorten- 
ing situation. 

Demand for flour has shown little 
improvement at Chicago, with buy- 
ers taking only enough to cover ur- 
gent needs. Passage of the subsidy 
bill was looked upon favorably, but 
many bakers hold to the opinion that 
prices may work lower as new crop 
wheat pressure increases. Directions 
on old orders continue fairly brisk. 
Cleveland jobbers covered _ recent 
sizeable sales to bakers, although 
these users are now worried about 
short egg supplies along with scar- 
city of sugar and shortening. Al- 
ready the reduced output of bakery 
products is stimulating an increased 
interest in family flour, although 
home baking also is under the han- 
dicap of ingredient rationing. St. 
Louis mills are running actively on 
old orders, but report light new busi- 
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ness. Bookings last week were gen. 
erally in small volume to immediate 
needs of customers. 


Output to Government 


Southeastern mills are Producing 
as much flour as the labor they are 
able to secure will permit, but most 
of the output is going on goverp. 
ment contracts. Civilian sales are 
light, representing the hand-to-mouth 
needs of buyers. The larger buyy. 
ers appear to be out of the market, 
due to substantial forward commit. 
ments. 

New Philippine flour bookings were 
made by some Pacific Northwest jnills 
last week, but others were unab'e to 
accept orders because of previous 
commitments. All mills are booked 
about as heavily as they care to be. 
Montana wheat still is difficult to ob. 
tain. 

Production 

Flour production decreased 56,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern \jjl]- 
er, representing 73% of the (otal 
flour production in the United States. 
amounted to 3,663,234 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,719,101 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,064,987 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago, 
Two years ago, with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,808 .- 
816 sacks and three years ago 2,422. 


177. The output increased 8,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 27,000 
sacks in the Pacific Northwest. De. 
creases of 24,000, 53,000 and 15,000 
sacks occurred in the Northwest, 


Buffalo and the central and s 
eastern states, respectively. 


uth- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INGREDIENT MARKETS 
ACTIVE AND STRONG 


—< 
Mixers Eagerly Searching for Sup- 
plies to Fill Liberal Formula 
Feed Orders 








Demand for feeds of all kinds con- 
tinues very active, feed manufactur- 
ers especially searching for ingredi- 
ents for their formula feeds. The 
output of millfeeds was again high 
but apparently satisfied but little of 
the urgent demand from all classes 
of trade. With re- 
ceipts of corn all 
around insufficient 
to meet the re- 
quirements for 
feed and from in- 
dustries, more interest was displayed 
in other feed grains. Oats and feed 
barley are sharply higher. The oil- 
seed meal situation is also tighter. 
Out-shipments of linseed meal are 
liberal on old contracts, but new of- 
ferings are nil and soybean meal, 
despite large production, is tighter 
with the market practically bare of 
offerings until new crop. Other high 
protein feeds are also firm at ceil- 
ings. The War Food Administration 
index number of feedstuffs prices is 
unchanged at 164.9, compared with 
166.3 a year ago. 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






Millfeed Scarce, Active 


At Minneapolis all classes of trade 
are urgently seeking supplies of 
millfeed for any delivery which the 
mills might specify, with some 
trades at full ceilings reported 
as far ahead as_ next March. 
Feed manufacturers are aggressively 
searching for the ingredient as they 
are receiving a very heavy call for 
formula feeds. Mills are endeavor- 
ing to apportion their output bes‘ to 
meet consumers’ needs. Dealer in- 
quiry is also more active for mixed 
cars and door deliveries at interior 
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Closed at $1.55% and at Minneapolis 


might have been placed on the official 


protein, selling at the full ceiling of 
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and soybean meal, is near capacity. 
The output of millfeeds at Buffalo 
continues fairly large with mills run- 
ning at about 92% of capacity. Feed 
is moving out on allocations as rap- 
idly as produced. Stocks are light 
and there are no general offerings 
despite an urgent demand. 


mills. Demand is heaviest for flour 
middlings and red dog, but clears 
also are well cleaned up. 

At Kansas City, further tighten- 
ing of the feedstuffs supply situa- 
tion is evident, with practically all 
items on the feed list firmly wedged 
at ceilings. A further sharp advance 
occurred in oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, together with an almost 
complete drying up in offerings of 
Millfeeds have developed the 


Production 
Millfeed production in the North- 


ae st position yet encountered. West, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
tail ble offerings are extremely mounted to 58,504 tons last week, 
light and demand is urgent from according to figures compiled by The 
ever) class of buyer, especially from Northwestern Miller. _This: compares 
mixer's with an output of 59,955 tons in 

At Chicago the feedstuffs list the week previous and 48,196 tons in 
shows but little change, with prac- the similar period a year ago. Crop 
tically all items very scarce, although year production to date amounts to 
prod tion, especially of millfeeds (Continued on page 37.) 


Sensational Rye Strength 
Boosts Wheat Futures 


Distiller Substitution of Bread Grains 
Expected as Result of Ban on Corn Usage 


$1.72% bu. Watching the new crop 
arrivals carefully and anticipating a 


Led by a runaway market in rye, 
which skyrocketed to 20-year peaks, 


whe futures registered pronounced somewhat lighter than average move- 
strength last week. All deliveries ment because of transportation dur- 
reached new highs for the season. ing the harvest, grain buyers are 
Bullish enthusiasm was fired by the not inclined to book new crop wheat 
Senate approval of price control for. ahead at current. values, preferring 
another year with’ to take their chances. Wheat for the 
an inflationary first half of July is selling about 3c 
amendment which over Kansas City July. Spot wheat is 
would force farm selling at full ceiling, with ordinary 


commodity ceilings 
to be based on 
cost of production plus profits. The 
measure in that form later brought 
an expression of disapproval from 
President Truman, and while it may 
not reach final passage, it demon- 
strates the political efforts toward 


drawing $1.70, or %ec under the ceil- 
ing level. The concentrated buying 
by distillers since the corn ban went 
into effect sharply affected the mar- 
ket on ordinary wheat and grain 
men are watching carefully to see 
what effect it might have during the 
movement in July. 





forcing higher levels of prices for The following table shows approxi- 
products of the farm. mate premiums indicated for cash 
The sensational advances in rye wheat at Kansas City compared with 


prices, amounting to 1342 @14c in the 
last week, were due to the ban on dis- 


the July future, according to protein, 
as of June 16: 


tiller use of corn, which will cause 
these processors to turn to rye and HARD AND DARE 

other gral an & eubetitute. The isch ins tue tk tho td: 
dark cereal is not under price con- 12.00-12.99 8 @11% 7 @10% 6 @ 9% 
tro! and has for some time been + ey + a tHe ‘8 ji 4 ° : rhe 
carrying the principal load of specu- 15.00-15.40 13 @174% 12 @ 16% 11 @15% 
lat activity. Steady advances for 19-90-1640 15 @19% 14 @18% 13 @17% 
the past several months have at- RED WHEAT 

tracted sizable public interest to the No. 1 No. 2 No 

rye market and with the statistical A! Proteims11% @17% 1UK@16% 9%@15% 
position indicating none too plentiful New wheat predominates in the 
supplies, the slightest bullish devel- receipts at Enid, Okla., where the 


prevailing trading basis on 1945 grain 
is around 5@6c over Chicago Sep- 
tember for No. 1 hard, ordinary pro- 
tein. In the last few days the aver- 
age protein of the Oklahoma market- 
ings has stepped up to about 12% 
from an earlier indication of around 
11.50%. Test weight of the new 
grain is very attractive, much of it 
running 62 and 62.5 lbs. Old wheat 
in that market is quoted at $1.75 
for ordinary No. 1 hard, $1.77 for 
12% protein, $1.80 for 13% and $1.82 
for 14%, basis delivered Galveston. 
Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 1 
selling June 18 at $1.73@1.75, 13% 
protein $1.78 and lc premium for 
each %% protein above 13%, with a 
good demand from all directions for 
the stronger protein types. Boxcars 
are noticeably scarcer at that mar- 
ket. 

The spring wheat trade at Minne- 
apolis continues largely on a “to ar- 
rive” basis. Only a small proportion 
of the daily arrivals appears on the 
open market. Receipts last week to- 
taled 2,774 cars of all classes, while 
Duluth received 3,279 cars. Mills 
continue eager in their search for 
supplies, as they are running as near 


opment sets off a wave of buying. 
Futures Score Gains 

Vheat futures advanced 3% @6c 
last week, with July at Chicago clos- 
ing at $1.72, at Minneapolis at $1.71% 
al it Kansas City at $1.62%. Sep- 
te er closed at $1.68%4 at Chicago, 
Minneapolis and $1.605 
.ansas City. July rye at Chicago 


$1.51. 


earish interpretations which 


line government estimate of an- 
er billion-bushel total wheat crop 
e offset by indications that mar- 
ing of the big crop will be delayed 
an inadequate supply of boxcars. 
llers still are unable to obtain as 
ich wheat as they desire for grind- 
and with the added competition 
distiller buying because of the corn 
in, the open market offerings are 
ir from adequate. 


New Wheat at Kansas City 


The first new crop wheat of the 
eason arrived at Kansas City June 
L8, originating at Weinert, Texas. 
‘he grain tested 62.5 lbs and 13% 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous June 17, June 19, 


June 20, 


June 16, 1945 week 1944 1943 
Northwest Pee Wee Hees *867,005 891,096 581,493 598,436 
Southwest ae aries eee ee ree 1,306,411 1,298,660 1,156,672 1,064,762 




















| ET Cea ST eee $94,705 547,120 $75,128 $22,827 
Central and Southeast ......... *597,408 612,013 504,416 .810 
North Pacific Coast ...<icscscs 397,705 370,212 347,278 208,981 

Totals RYE oo ee P 3,663,234 3,719,101 3,064,987 2,808,816 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of activity-——— — — —July 1 to 


¢ 
June 16, 


P i 
June 16, 
































Previous June 17, June 19 June 20 June 17, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest . 88 90 59 57 19 35,804,906 
Southwest eds 94 94 83 77 69 60,209,170 
co eae 82 91 $2 73 63 23,874,663 
Central and s, ] 75 77 64 61 11 27,124,192 
No. Pacifi Coast 9 90 84 64 75 16,993,903 
POURS ise ices 89 90 74 67 60 164,006,834 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Mone tt: ans cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
June 10-16 814,380 828,566 101 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 819,416 100 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 814,380 734,592 99 . June 10-16 +e 667,800 : 87 
Two years ago .. 814,380 680.16 1 84 Previous week .. 667,800 85 
Five-year average ........... 79 Year ago ...... 660,498 19 
Ten-year average Sipe rah oes ae 69 ['wo years ago 738,822 19 
Five-year average . 55 
Kansas City SORTTORE BVOTORG  65.k3: 060k wea e eK ig 
June 10-16 352,800 84 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week SOO sO estimated 
Year ago ia 800 69 
Two years ago . 152.800 22 65 Minneapolis 
Five-ye ar average a ‘ roe 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ren-year average 71 capacity output tivity 
June 10-16 1,360 2 89 
. ™ Previous week 101 
June 10-16 94,456 85 Year ago 81 
Previous week 105 192 9 Two vears ago 74 
Year ago .. $0,920 a7 Five-year Average .....6..seeee. . 64 
[wo years ago yl. 83,690 ‘9 Ten-year average ........... » 55 
: oe : CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
» 10- ( 11 9 
eno te aes gm eg + _Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
one nih 109 956 92.660 84 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Den. Sckbe. Leb .. Kuaen 73,383 67 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast June 10-16 792.2 597,408 75 
s Previous week 7 612,013 77 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year avo 792,24 504,416 64 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago 840,960 513,810 61 
capacity output tivity Five-year average 3 Tere ree ye a 61 
June 10-16 . 269,100 245.538 91 Ten-year average ... vais = aieie.e 60 
Previous week 269,100 234 87 Current week preliminary 
eal cies 269,10( 219 S2 *Not comparable with later years because 
[wo years ago .. 184,808 113, 61 fewer mills reported 
Five-year average 71 2 
Panavoar averane 62 BUFFALO 
‘ : 2 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
June 10-16 143,200 152.167 106 June 10-16 600,600 194,705 82 
Previous week 143 135,476 95 Previous week 600,600 547,120 91 
Year ago 14: 127,483 89 Year ago “eee 577,416 $75,128 2 
['wo years ago... 143,472 95,401 67 Two years ago. 577,416 422,827 73 
Five-year average .... ioe gk 80 Five-year average ‘ ‘ 72 
SOU*FOR GVOTORS .6. bikes chet a 70 TOM-YOAPr AVETABE .ccsecvecsevsvene 71 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 








including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour miilling capacity of the territories included): 
Southwest Northwest Buffalo —Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
SUMS JO-36. vise 31,431 1,496,957 17,608 SO8,804 9,465 174,643 5 2,780,404 
Previous week... $ 1 18,170 10,468 
Two weeks ago 29,33 16,725 8,159 
CO ee eae 1 11,162 706,506 9,090 $61,008 2,659,888 
lL. eae 1 12,000 679,951 8,090 107,989 2,445,832 
1942 ....ccesees 22,860 1,216,402 11,074 608,282 7,045 375,032 2,199,716 
1941 : 7 1,164,483 11,008 555,784 6,337 371,216 2,091,483 
Five-yr. average 26,382 1,345,622 12,570 671,865 8,005 417,978 2,435,465 








capacity as possible. Ceiling prices Northwest declined %@1c last week 


are readily bid for wheat to arrive . despite firmness of cash wheat in 
when cars are available. While du- other sections of the country. Mill- 
rum receipts of 95 cars last week ers display only moderate interest 


in this class of wheat and trading 
has been narrow of late. Montana 
wheat still is difficult to obtain, de- 
spite bids at full ceiling levels, plus 
allowable mark-ups: Northwest crop 
conditions are very good. Weather 


were slightly larger, they still were 
insufficient for milling requirements. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on June 16: 


Be ae! A ea 

1 DNs 88 ibs ..... EO aS has become warmer and growth has 

1 DNS 58 Ibs ...........0065 1.71 been encouraged. Production in 

i a eae omen os ee , h 

Se UE hie ees > bo Soe ors 169% Washington is expected to show a 

3 DNS 55 Ibs ...........++00+++e++ 1.69%  gubstantial increase if normal condi- 
Soft white wheat in the Pacific tions are maintained until harvest. 
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NAFD Officers, Directors Discuss 
Numerous Problems at Pittsburgh 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN 


Eastern States Manager of The 
Northwestern Miller 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—That flour distrib- 
utors, as well as millers, are con- 
fronted with many new problems be- 
cause of wartime conditions was 
clearly brought out at a meeting of 
officers and directors of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
the William Penn Hotel here, June 3. 
This meeting in itself was an indica- 
tion of that fact, as it took the place 
of the association’s annual conven- 
tion, which had been canceled be- 
cause of travel conditions. 

The subjects discussed were also 
largely directed to problems that 
have arisen on account of the war. 
The delayed action on the flour sub- 
sidy was one such subject. The Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors 
pointed out that continued delay on 
this matter was handicapping the 
regular sale and distribution of flour 
to bakers and might result in a 
bread shortage. 

The meeting took formal action on 
this matter, and immediately after- 
ward wires were sent to congressional 
authorities urging that they act upon 
the subsidy at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Another question discussed at 
length was that of mark-ups now al- 
lowed for Class “C” cities. In a 
written presentation of this problem, 
Elmer G. Kneer, president of the 
Cleveland Flour Club, declared: 

“It is our idea the present ruling 
should be changed to two classifica- 
tions, namely, Class ‘A,’ consisting 
of cities of 200,000 population or 
more, Class ‘B,’ consisting of cities, 
villages and townships of less than 
200,000 population, with Class ‘C’ 
eliminated entirely. 

“As it now stands, distributors op- 
erating in Class ‘A’ or ‘B’ cities 
and supplying bakers in Class ‘C’ 
cities, villages and townships are 
penalized 10c to 17c cwt for this 
service, although there is an added 
delivery cost... . 

“Fortunately to date distributors 
have been able to make some pur- 
chases under the ceiling which al- 
lowed them sufficient mark-up to 
take care of this trade. However, 
should conditions change and they 
be compelled to pay full ceiling prices 
for their supplies it would not per- 
mit their serving bakers in Class 
‘Cc’ cities, villages and townships, 
thereby working a hardship or prac- 
tically eliminating these bakers.” 

This position was supported by the 
New Orleans Flour’ Association. 
A. J. Palermo, secretary-treasurer, 
wrote that they favor the “plan that 
the present ruling should be entirely 
eliminated and a flat mark-up of 50c 
ewt should be allowed for the entire 
United States. The reason we are 
in favor of this change is on account 
of the high operating costs since 
the mark-ups were made, due to in- 
creased costs of unloading, storage 
and drayage. We also find that the 
present mark-ups give us very small 
margin of profit in this territory on 
the sale of spring wheat flour, most 
of which is bought on an f.o.b. mill 
basis, and you can readily see that 
43c cwt does not give us a big profit 
when we have to pay the freight, un- 
loading, storage and drayage.” 

In the discussion of this question 
at the Pittsburgh meeting it was 


pointed out that regional Office of 
Price Administration authorities have 
authority to grant relief where the 
need is established. Local cost fig- 
ures would, of course, have to be ob- 
tained. The feeling was that a flat 
mark-up of 50c cwt should be asked 
for the entire country, and that if 
relief cannot be obtained from re- 
gional OPA offices, then an appeal 
will have to be made to the head- 
quarters of OPA in Washington. 
The method of handling the infes- 
tation difficulty was brought up by 
several local associations. Philip 
Orth, Milwaukee, wrote of the 
trouble that occurred in that area 
last summer, and the New Orleans 


Flour Association, through Mr. Pal- 
ermo, wrote that since May 23 ‘‘the 
flour distributors in New Orleans 
have suffered a series of seizures of 
flour by the Pure Food and Drug 
Division of the federal government 
and the losses are going to be heavy.” 

The New Orleans trade believes 
that greater flexibility should be al- 
lowed by the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration in handling seized 
flour, and suggested that distributors 
be permitted to sell it under bond to 
feed manufacturers ‘without the 
necessity of having a government of- 
ficial at the plant to supervise this 
work.” They feel that “the flour job- 


(Continued on page 38.) 





LATE SPRING WHEAT GROWTH 
CAUSING NO APPREHENSION 


Turn to Warm, Clear Weather in Late June Could 
Overcome Delay Caused by Cold, Rainy Condi- 
tions, Authorities Believe 


Cold weather has retarded the 
proper growth and development of 
small grains in northern areas and 
recent heavy rains in the south cen- 
tral interior were detrimental. How- 
ever, a turn to warm, dry weather 
in the near future could quickly cor- 
rect any deficiencies from this cause. 

Winter wheat generally has made 
fairly good progress with some re- 
ports of lodging, rust and yellowing 
in the wetter areas. In Nebraska 
and eastern Kansas progress was 
mostly poor. As a whole, the crop is 
in good to very good condition and 
is heading as far north as southern 
Wisconsin and southern Montana. 
Harvesting has made progress in 
Oklahoma, has begun in the pan- 
handle of Texas, and is expected to 
begin in extreme southern Kansas 
this week. 

Mid-June finds the spring wheat 
crop still backward in growth, the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. reports. 
Spring precipitation is considerably 
under that of a year ago, but it has 
been adequate. In fact, surface and 
subsoil moisture conditions provide 
an almost perfect setting for rapid 
growth should a break occur in the 
prolonged stretch of cool and cloudy 
weather. Early June temperatures 
have ranged in the 50’s, whereas a 
year ago the same period averaged 
almost 10 degrees warmer. The only 
real handicap to the prospect for an- 
other fine yield is the urgent need for 
the usual long, sunny, warm days 
typical of June. 


Early Wheat Jointing 

All early sown grain is jointing and 
many fields are in shot blade, and in 
central Montana some fields are al- 
most to the booting stage. Color, 
vigor and stooling are good. Stands 
are thick. Excessive weed growth 
continues to be a menace on fall 
plowed land. All crops need sun- 
shine and warm weather, the North- 
ern Pacific adds. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co. of 
Minneapolis reports small grains in 
all stages of growth. In the late 
seeded districts they are only two to 
three inches high, while in a few ad- 
vanced sections plants are in the shot 


blade. The cool, rainy weather has 
favored stooling of wheat; the stand 
is thick; the plant is exceptionally 
well rooted; and the color and con- 
dition satisfactory. 

The weekly report of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. expresses the opinion that in 
general, spring wheat continues to 
look good despite its lateness. The 
unseasonalby cool weather has fa- 
vored weed growth and wild oats, 
wild buckwheat and mustard have 
gained on the crop, the Peavey re- 
port adds. 

Rains have interrupted harvesting 
of winter wheat in Oklahoma but 
harvest will be general within a 
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week in northern counties of that 
state and southern districts of Kan. 
sas if weather is favorable. Gen. 
erally speaking labor and machines 
for harvesting the crop are expecteq 
to be adequate, but shortage of cars 
is expected to prove a bottleneck jp 
the movement to market. Already 
much wheat is piled on the groung 
in Oklahoma. Outdoor storage of 
wheat occurs every year in the big 
wheat counties, but this year there 
is more apprehension of possible 
damage because of the anticipated 
delay in getting the grain under coy. 
er before the fall rainy period. 

More lodging of winter wheat fields 
has occurred in Nebraska, particy. 
larly southeastern counties. Pros. 
pects have improved in southwestern 
Nebraska, due to recent rains which 
relieved the drouth condition that 
had been developing. 

Warm, bright weather is needed ip 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan for best 
crop development. Weather has been 
unseasonably cool and as much gs 
five degrees of frost were recorded 
at some points in Saskatchewan late 
last week, but it is too early to 
determine if any damage resulted, 
Alberta has experienced more warm 
weather than the other two proy- 
inces. 

Variable rains gave temporary re. 
lief to crops in all sections of the 
West, but the dry areas of most of 
central and southern Alberta and the 
western half of Saskatchewan still 
require heavy soaking rains as mois- 
ture supplies have been seriously 
depleted. 

Wheat averages from two to six 
inches in height, while in a few sec- 
tions of the West coarse grains are 
not yet above the ground. Some wire- 
worm and cutworm damage is re- 
ported in the southern sections of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Moisture condition for Alberta was 
shown to be 78% of normal, Sas- 
katchewan 86% and Manitoba 113% 
of normal. 

At last Ontario is having more 
favorable weather. Less rain and 
more warmth are bringing improve- 
ment in the growing crops. 





Walter Marsh Wins Distributors’ 


Annual Golf Tournament in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—Walter Marsh, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., won the first low net 
prize at the twentieth annual golf 
tournament and outing of the Chica- 
go Association of Flour Distributors, 
held at Rolling Green Country Club, 
June 14. Mr. Marsh’s low net score 
of 71 made him the winner of the 


“tournament. 


The day was nearly ideal. With 
the cold and rainy weather that has 
prevailed for many weeks, the flour 
men were fortunate to have selected 
a day without rain and with sum- 
mer temperature. A special morn- 
ing blind bogey event was won by 
R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
and M. D. Craft, International Mill- 
ing Co. 

Other winners of the golf tourna- 
ment were: H. W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; H. E. 
Burgess, General Mills, Inc; Henry 
Brainerd, broker; J. Viskocil, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; H. Zwiss- 
ler, Sterling Flour Supply Co; N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; 
S. H. Keller, Anheuser-Busch Co; 
George Peterson, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co; George Hackbush and 
M. D. Craft, International Milling Co; 
L. Falb, General Mills, Inc; R. E. 


Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; George 
Siml, National Grain Yeast Corp; 
Don Kelly, Kelly Flour Co; R. Long- 
ley, Standard Brands, Inc; George 
Habel, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co; W. Mattson, Brolite Co; L. R. 
Merrill, General Mills, Inc. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weckly, 
won first prize in the highly competi- 
tive horseshoe tournament. Other 
winners were: Otto Holpuch and F. 
A. Owens, International Milling Co; 
Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Co; S. O. Werner, The Northwest- 
ern Miller; John Reget, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co; Harry Korzen- 
iewski, H. J. Korzeniewski & Co; J. 
Kaniecki, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; A. L. Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc; George Bauch, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co; John F. 
Benes; Pat Albino, Habel, Arm- 


bruster & Larsen Co; F. J. Beryzen- 
thal, Brolite Co., and S. Northrop, 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 

President N. G. Anderson presided 
at the dinner. Following an associa- 
tion tribute to David D. Vaughan, 
the prizes were awarded. Members 
of the committee in charge of the 
outing were: A. L. Ingram, chairman, 
Harry ‘W. Larsen, J. Kaniecki and 
David D. Vaughan. 
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there is always one 


that’s BEST! 


THERE'S always one flour most bakers like best... because they’ve 
BREAD FLOURS 


* Larabee’s Best 


learned its dependable baking qualities. They know the way it works up in 


the dough; the kind of fine textured, full-flavored bread it always makes. + Empress 

You'll like Larabee’s Best . . . because like so many other bakers, you know lace a 
| A * Sunloa 
you can always depend on its performance in your shop. i Oightep 
| Larabee’s Best. ..and other well known brands of Larabee Flours...are * Larabee’s Whole Wheat 
3 . . . . . qe 
: favorites these many years in bakeries wherever fine milling and unfailing SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT 
f uniformity are most appreciated. For Larabee’s Flours are truly “bakers” FLOURS 
& : : * Dixie Dream 
4 oes s of studying the finer techniques of 
: flours the result of long years o dying q pantie 
) producing just the flours bakers like best. & Sweet Bough 
E Put your dependence in Larabee’s Best, and let your Commander- * Clinton Pride 
e . p * Golden Valley 
) Larabee representative help you select those flours that meet your 


CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 
* Airy Fairy 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... KANSAS CITY, MO: * Little Princess 
DIVISION OF * Dixie Dream 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General office MINNEAPOLIS @ Commander Milling Company, Mi polis @ Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City @ Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 


particular baking needs... now. 


eget 




































































You would be amazed if you set out to inspect, person- 
ally, each type and size of bag made by Chase. 

You could do it if you had the time—but it is to save 
you that time that Chase has trained its salesmen to 
suggest only a few samples particularly suited to your 
product. 

Thus it is that hundreds of buyers have learned to de- 
pend upon Chase. No matter what their bag problem, 


Chase has the answer. It pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA ARES Eta: JERAS 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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WE GO TO COLLEGE 


By Clara Gebhard Snyder 


Director of the Department of Nutrition, Wheat Flour Institute 


days, members of the field 

staff of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute journey about the country 
carrying the gospel of enriched flour 
and enriched bread. Or _ perhaps 
these four home economists are best 
described as itinerant show people 
whose bag of cookery tricks is in 
gratifying demand. Actually, they 
have some of the qualities of both 
preacher and showman, plus the pro- 
fessional qualifications of accredited 


I IKE traveling preachers of other 


college professors. On top of all 
this, they are saleswomen. The com- 
modities they sell are information 


and good will. 

Their “trade” is various, consisting 
chiefly of professional people in edu- 
cation, public health, nutrition and 
publicity. But a highly important 
group among those on whom they 
call are the colleges. Many of these 
colleges are schools in which home 
economics is taught. Others are 
schools which train teachers for ele- 
mentary teaching. A few are medi- 


cal or dental schools which are pro- 
gressive enough to include courses in 
nutrition in their curricula. 


Chief among all of the schools, 
however, are the colleges of home 


economics, for these train teachers, 
nutritionists, researchers, food jour- 
nalists, radio broadcasters and others 
who by various means reach into the 


homes of the United States and help 
Mrs. America choose her home prac- 
tices as to food, clothing and all the 
many things that affect her family. 

College teachers, like everyone else, 
are busy. This is particularly true 
as regards teachers of home eco- 
nomics. During these war years en- 
rollment in home economics has in- 
creased enormously. At the same 
time, a competent staff has been more 
difficult to find. Equipment has prac- 
tically been unobtainable. 

Baking lessons — especially bread 
baking lessons—are bothersome in 
the classroom. This is not because 
baking is difficult, but because effec- 








QUIZ MASTER—The scholarly ap- 
pearing gentleman shown above is 
Professor Query, who conducted the 
audience-participation quiz program 
at a party given by Kansas City al- 
lied tradesmen for the members of 
District 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, in Kansas City, June 9. The 
learned professor is, in private life, 
Oscar Cook, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 


tive lessons in baking require consid- 
erable extra preparation and careful 
timing, particularly if the lesson deals 
with yeast breads. Moreover, some 
of the teachers, especially the young- 
er ones, feel they have not had 
enough experience in handling yeast 
doughs to make them as skillful as 
they wish to be, and as they are in 
handling other foods. Quite rightly, 
they feel that unless a lesson can 
be excellent, it might better be omit- 
ted. As a result, many colleges were 
simply omitting lessons in yeast 
bread baking, though they often pre- 
sented excellent lessons in making 
quick breads and other baked prod- 
ucts. 

Since several home economists on 
the Wheat Flour Institute staff had 
formerly taught in colleges, they un- 
derstood the problem of these teach- 
ers and sympathized with it. They 
believed that a basic lesson in flour, 
carefully planned and interestingly 
presented in the form of baking dem- 
onstrations, would be welcomed by 
college professors as well as by their 
students. 

Planning such lessons was easy 
enough. Arranging to present them 
to college classes was another mat- 
ter. Obviously, no head of a home 
economics department in a college is 
going to open her classroom doors 
indiscriminately to outsiders. Ameri- 
can college teachers have far too fine 
a sense of responsibility to their stu- 
dents and to their schools for that. 
It was therefore necessary to ac- 
quaint them with the Wheat Flour 
Institute, and its representatives, 
with what they and the _ institute 
represent. It was important that 
they know that not only did the field 
staff of the institute consist of home 
economists with professional training 
and qualifications similar to those of 
the majority of college teachers, but 
also that these women were thorough- 
ly acquainted with the territory they 
were traveling, and that they had 
had their own home economics train- 
ing in the schools in that territory. 

As Wheat Flour Institute repre- 
sentatives became known, they were 
invited into a few colleges to meet 
the faculty, and sometimes students. 
Some of the earliest invitations were 
frankly the result of personal ac- 
quaintanceship or friendship. Under- 
standably, no effort was spared to 
deserve and respect the hospitality 
that was so graciously extended. A 
demonstration or a lesson in a college 
classroom was considered an oppor- 
tunity to serve as an “object lesson” 

to be an example of all the things 
the teachers themselves were teach- 
ing their students. Here, in the form 
of a business home economist in ac- 
tion, was some one to whom the in- 
structor could point as representing 


those qualities she was trying to 
teach. Here, during a professional 
demonstration, the students had a 


chance to observe dramatic, enter- 
taining methods of presenting every- 
day information about an everyday 
food—in this case flour, and its use 
in cookery. Here students could see 
why their teachers stressed neatness, 
organization of work, knowledge of 
one’s subject, skill in cookery, pol- 
ished technique in handling foods. 
And while they observed these things, 
they were pleasantly absorbing im- 
portant facts about flour, its use in 
baking, and the place of baked prod- 
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BAKING UNDER FIRE is shown in this scene from “Golden Glory,” 


latest Columbia pictures release. 


Of special interest to every member 


of the bread industries, “Golden Glory” tells the story of Mark Carleton, 
pioneer scientist, who helped develop disease-resisting American wheat 


which paved the way for modern enriched white bread. 


The public 


premier took place recently at New York’s famous Astor and Victoria 
theaters, and will be shown in leading theaters throughout the country 
during the next few months. The film was produced by Standard Brands, 
Inc., in co-operation with the Nutrition Program branch of the War Food 
Administration, and puts emphasis on the necessity for a proper diet. 
After its theater run, the film will be made available for use in schools 


and other educational organizations. 





ucts in a 
sensible diet. 

Because Wheat Flour Institute rep- 
resentatives have always thought of 
their jobs in terms of a service which 
ought to be mutually profitable, they 
have come to be well known in their 
respective territories. They have 
come to be looked upon as specialists 
whose work fits in well with the 
work many leading college teachers 
are doing. They appreciate the cour- 
tesy shown them and the confidence 
placed in them, and they feel, in 
turn, a responsibility. In effect, it 
is as if they said to these teachers, 
“We have a lesson thoroughly pre- 
pared. You have the students. Let’s 
put our lesson and your students to- 
gether, and all of us—the students, 
you and we—should benefit.” 

As institute home economists have 
extended their activities, the number 
of invitations into college classrooms 
has gradually increased until last 
year the four field representatives 
of the institute presented lessons on 
flour in 128 different colleges scat- 
tered throughout the 48 states. In- 
cluded in this number were 11 state 
colleges of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for negroes in the southeast- 


well-chosen, nutritious, 


ern section of the United States, 
where many negro leaders’ are 
trained. 


In addition to the colleges where 
demonstration lessons were present- 
ed, talks on enrichment of flour and 
bread or on related subjects were 
given in 79 additional colleges. Some- 
times class schedules or courses of 
study are such that demonstrations 
do not fit in as well as talks. Every 
effort is made to adjust the educa- 
tional work of the institute to the 
needs or wishes of the individual col- 
lege teacher or school. 

The results of this plan of work 
seem to be mutually satisfactory to 
many colleges as well as to the insti- 
tute staff. Each of the field represen- 
tatives has become “an institution” 
in some of the colleges in her terri- 
tory. Each of them regularly goes 
back to some of the schools, year 
after year, to present at least one 
lesson on flour and baking to that 


year’s classes. Often a number of 
lessons are presented during one visit, 
the staff member being welcomed as 
a sort of visiting teacher-for-a-day. 

The whole college work plan of 
the institute is based on a recognition 
of the fact that the teacher has a 
job to do for her students, and that 
institute representatives, as “spe- 
cialists” in flour and baking, can 
help her do one small part of that 
job with a minimum of effort on her 
part. The institute staff is entirely 
frank about having a story to tell, 
but it tries to be meticulous about 
presenting information that is sound, 
and as nearly up-to-date as possible. 

The milling industry may justifi- 
ably be a bit proud of the reputation 
these women have made for them- 
selves and the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. Miss See Rice, working in the 
Southeast—in the territory some- 
times called the biscuit belt—last 
year presented baking lessons in 57 
colleges, including 11 colleges for 
negroes. Miss Pauline Girard, in the 
Northeast, presented demonstrations 
in 18 colleges, and gave talks in 8 
more. Miss Alma Swenson, working 
in the Midwest, gave demonstra- 
tion lessons in 34 colleges, and talks 
in 20 more. The newest member of 
the staff, Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks, 
working in the West the past two 
years, presented flour and baking 
lessons in 19 colleges, and talks in 
51. The total of all of these is quite 
impressive: baking lessons or demon- 
strations in 128 colleges, and talks in 
79 colleges. In addition, there have 
been get-acquainted calls at many 
other schools. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
this educational activity of the Wheat 
Flour Institute is far from one-sided. 
One of the most satisfying and 
worthwhile results of this program 
is the pleasant exchange of ideas and 
the sharing of activities between rep- 
resentatives of a great basic food 
industry and of education, so that, 
although the immediate aim of this 
part of the institute’s activities is 
spreading information about flour, a 
larger result ought to be a mutually 
helpful and productive relationship 
between education and industry. 
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Postwar Helpfulness 


1) 

Despite the fact that wholesale 
grocers are burdened with many war 
problems, as they no doubt will be 
even for some time after the war is 
over, they are showing commendable 
foresight in studying the future to see 
what they can do in that period for 
the welfare of their own businesses 
as well as those of their customers. 
It will undoubtedly be a competitive 
era, and plans must be made in ad- 
vance for it. 

An excellent example of what the 


the benefit of the best knowledge 
available on the various problems 
confronting them, wholesale grocers 
will be helping themselves as much 
as their customers. 


industry is doing is the recently com- 
pleted survey made by the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. It contains many practical sug- 
gestions, the majority of which seem 


to urge closer co-operation between Eeer 
wholesalers and their independent re- \ i 
tail outlets. They include such things Reconversion im 
as advice on store remodeling, ad- Distribution 


vertising and accounting. 

This type of help, if handled prop- Oo 
erly, will be practical. Many inde- With the end of the war in Europe 
pendent grocers are not in a position an accomplished fact, and with the 
to secure the quality service that is successful culmination of the Jap- 
available to wholesalers, yet they will anese war in sight, the problem of 
need it urgently. By giving retailers reconversion comes to the front more 








JED CHECKUM, our quality policeman, 
says Dobry’s Best and Best of the West 
are really a couple of crack salesmen 
themselves. 
all the virtues of good selling —fine ap- 
pearance, unquestioned reliability, steady 
performance, easy to get along with. 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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prominently than ever before. For 
many manufacturing industries this 
will be an intricate and complex 
matter. To that extent flour dis. 
tributors are fortunate, for while they 
will have problems to be solved, they 
will be comparatively simple ones, | 

During the war distributors of 
family flour found their volume of 
business declining, while those cater. 
ing to the baking industry enjoyed 
a marked increase. That this trend 
will be somewhat reversed in the fu- 
ture is fairly obvious, although to 
what extent it will occur remains to 
be seen. In any event it will mean 
somewhat of a change in distribution 
effort. 

Those flour distributors who sel] 
both the family and bakery trades 
will need to watch the consumption 
trends in their territories, and con- 
trol their sales efforts accordingly, 
Demand for both bakery and family 
flour will undoubtedly remain active 
indefinitely. So far as the individual 
distributor is concerned, his own 
sales efforts will determine what part 
of this business he obtains. 


Dated Flour Packages 
fe) 


Bills have been before at least two 
state legislatures requiring that labels 
on food products show the date of 
packing. This is by no means a new 
suggestion; it has even been consid- 
ered by Congress. The objections to 
it are obvious. 

Most family flour now is so well 
packed and so well protected against 
infestation that it keeps for a long 
time. Consumers, however, may not 
know this, and would insist upon 
taking the package bearing the latest 
date. As a result grocers would soon 
find stocks of flour, still in perfectly 
good condition, piling up on them. 
No matter how it might be handled, 
a loss would be incurred. 

Obviously legislation of this type 
would increase the cost of food prod- 
ucts to consumers, be a burden both 
to manufacturers and _ distributors, 
and of little or no value as a protec- 
tive measure. Consumers’ interests 
are now adequately protected by both 
federal and state laws, and certainly 
there is no point in merely compli- 
cating matters. 

= 


Infestation Difficulties 


oO 


Flour distributors are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned over insect in- 
festation. A number have already 
had serious trouble, and with trans- 
portation facilities as they are now 
still further difficulties may be antici- 
pated. 

Apparently one of the chief sources 
of trouble is the use of freight cars 
that have not been properly fumi- 
gated, or which are not in a condition 
to carry a product such as flour. It 
is difficult to know just where to 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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I-H response to your and our 
sales efforts is a good indica- 
tion of its character. The I-H 
sales curve swings up quickly 
as soon as the effort is applied. 
Then it holds well at new high 
levels—holds there because the 
housewife likes it. No wonder 


flour distributors like I-H. It 
works for them easily and quickly. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HOW WHITE BREAD CAME TO SANTO TOMAS 


with you that you have no ap- 

preciation for its nutritive qual- 
ities and its flavor? If so, read the 
story of the Rt. Rev. Robert F. Wil- 
ner, suffragan bishop of the Philip- 
pines for the Episcopal Church, who, 
with Mrs. Wilner, is now in Wichita, 
Kansas, visiting his brother and 
awaiting his time to return to Manila 
in September. 

When Bishop Wilner sees white 
bread on the table, he means every 
syllable of every word he uses in 
returning thanks to God. There was 
a time, however, when bread and all 
other good food was accepted as a 
matter of course. He knew it was 
good and knew it was nourishing, 
but he did not dwell long on the mat- 
ter. Even after he made his home 
in the Philippines, he continued to 
have white bread in abundance, for, 
while they raise no wheat in the 
islands, flour comes by the shipload 
from the United States and he had 
bread at any time he desired it. 

Then came the Japanese and or- 
dered all the civilian men in Manila 
to go at once to Santo Tomas College, 
there to be interned for the dura- 
tion of the war. The bishop had a 
few minutes to collect some belong- 
ings. Realizing that, as a clergy- 
man, he would be called upon to per- 
form offices of the church while im- 
prisoned, he took along sacramental 
wafers. For the next three years 
these wafers were all the flour he 
and his communicants had to eat. 
And, as the imprisonment was pro- 
longed, he was forced to divide and 
redivide the wafers, until toward the 
end, he could serve little more than 
a crumb. 

After the confinement of the in- 
ternees in Santo Tomas, the prisoners 
held a meeting and elected a com- 
mittee. This committee served as 
the governing body through the three 
years they were confined within the 
college fence. It met and received 
orders from the Japanese comman- 
dant. It apportioned the work among 
the men. It arranged for games of 
baseball, softball and basketball on 
the grounds, and it provided for the 
preparation of the food from supplies 
brought in by the Japanese. 

The committee also arranged for 
the farming of the college grounds. 
Vegetable seed was obtained and 
planted, so that a small amount of 
green food was provided, but never 
enough. The Japanese also supplied 
some green food in inadequate por- 
tions. The committee saw to it that 
the food was fairly divided. There 
was no milk, no sugar, no coffee and 
no flour. 

Fish was provided in small quan- 
tities, but usually was spoiled and 
could not be eaten. Very small por- 
tions of meat were given to the com- 
mittee by the Japanese. This came 
only at rare intervals. To divide it, 
the men assigned to the cooking 
detail had to cut it into very small 
bits and cook it with the stew. 

“Whenever we found a small bit 
of meat in our stew, it was a time 
for great thanksgiving,” said Bishop 
Wilner. 

As for bread, the Japanese at first 
supplied rice and only rice. Later, 
they sent corn, which is grown on 
Mindanao. The Japanese did not 
like corn and it was a welcome 
change for the prisoners. They had 
a mill in which they ground the rice 
and corn, and they made a kind of 


I S white bread so commonplace 
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bread and sometimes had ‘pancakes. 
This was the variation from boiled 
mush. The Japanese also supplied 
the root of the cassava and occa- 
sionally sent in coconuts, although 
these were cut from the supplies in 
the last six months. 

Bishop Wilner was assigned to the 
third floor of the college building, 
which was designated for the able- 
bodied men. The second floor was 
assigned to the women and the first 
floor to the infirm and aged men and 
women. In the three years Bishop 
and Mrs. Wilner saw each other only 
twice. They were permitted to go 
to the grounds for recreation at dif- 
ferent times, and twice were allowed 
to go there, by chance, at the same 
time. 

Mrs. Wilner was given the freedom 
of the city for a time and once was 
able to buy, at very high prices, a 
box of cracked wheat. This was Red 


Cross wheat intended for China, 
which the Japanese captured. But 
for most of the time Mrs. Wilner 


also was confined to Santo Tomas. 
She volunteered for the cooking de- 
tail and sometimes was able to bake 
a cake of rice, cassava root and corn. 
Fortunately, the Wilner children had 
all been sent to the United States 
before the fall of Manila and there- 
fore the parents did not need to 
worry about them. 

During the imprisonment every- 
body lost weight. Bishop Wilner en- 
tered the internment grounds weigh- 
ing 155 lbs. He came out weighing 
116. At first he exercised as did 
other men, but as the months dragged 
along and their weight fell it was 
impossible to exercise beyond a little 
painful garden work. In the last 
six months the bishop’s ankles were 
badly swollen. He was in the latter 
stages of malnutrition. Others died 
and were carried out for burial. 

Hope was at a very low ebb on the 
morning of Sept. 21, 1944, when the 
men were told they might go down 
the stairs to take their daily turn in 
the sunshine. Suddenly the Jap 
guards, in voices of great urgency, 
ordered them to hurry back into 
the building and to their quarters. 
Painfully Bishop Wilner climbed the 
stairs. He was almost too weak to 
make it and the Japs were in a ter- 
rible hurry. 

When he gained the top landing 
on the third floor, he was ordered to 
stay away from the windows and 
not to look toward the windows. 
The windows, fortunately, had no 
shades, for they were the regular 
class room windows and any furnish- 
ings they had had in the beginning 
had not been replaced. 

“Well, there were too many of us,” 
said Bishop Wilner. “They could not 
keep us all from looking for there 
were not enough guards. We saw 
planes in the sky! We knew from 
the actions of the Japs that they 
must have been alerted before the 
planes had come. We knew from the 
excitement and anxiety of our guards 
that they must be American planes. 
Then we heard explosions. The 
planes were blasting Manila! The 
guards yelled at us to look toward 
the walls. Some of us did, but we 
would take turns in stealing a look 
outside. There were more explo- 
sions. Then fires burst out.” 

Fires, explosions! Deliverance was 
coming. There was almost no sleep- 
ing in Santo Tomas that night. Pulses 
throbbed with excitement. 


But then came more waiting—and 
less food. Many died. The bishop’s 
ankles continued to swell. He looked 
around him and saw hungry eyes, 
men with bony faces and gnawing 
stomachs but with hope in their 
hearts. America was coming back. 

There were more bombings. Then, 
on Feb. 3 of this year, came the 
scream of flying shells. There was 
fighting all around Santo Tomas. Some 
of the shells burst in the college 
and killed some of the internees. 
The guards were too busy to prevent 
the men from standing at the win- 
dows. 

At last there rolled into sight the 
First Cavalry—made up of tanks 
and other motorized equipment. They 
drove the Japs out of the grounds 
and fought on beyond. A few Amer- 
ican cavalrymen, accoutered for any 
emergency, entered the building and 
released the internees and then went 
on. They had grim business of their 
own. They had to fight bitterly for 
the area beyond Santo Tomas. They 
had no extra food. They brought 
nothing but deliverance. There was 
no use to go anywhere else. Any- 
way most of the internees were too 
weak to go far. All Manila was 
hungry and without food. The men 
sat and waited, cooking such ra- 
tions as they could find. 

Two days later came trucks from 
the north. Seventy miles from Ma- 
nila the Army had set up a bakery. 
The trucks carried .bread—not only 


bread but coffee, sugar, milk and 
canned meat—food they had not 
tasted for three years. 

Members of the committee took 
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charge of the food and prepared , 
meal. They spread it out on the 
tables, apportioning it to each man, 
woman and child. They tasted meat. 
They held it in their mouths, tasting 
it. It was wonderful. They drank 
coffee, sweetened with milk ang 
sugar. They sipped it as though 
they would never again have it ang 
they wanted to get all the taste they 
could. They had bread. White bread! 
Bread without butter, without jelly 
without any spread. What of jit? 
It was fit for men. They cheweq 
it, tasting every morsel and swal. 
lowing it slowly. 
And they thanked God. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEDEN SOON TO RESUME 
SHIPMENTS OF PAPER PULP 


New York, N. Y.—Sweden is ex. 
pected to begin shipments of paper 
pulp to the United States in the near 
future, with the cessation of hostilj- 
ties in Europe. It may be a few 
weeks before shipping space is avail- 
able and before mine fields are swept. 

Production of paper and_ paper 
board is continuing on an increase, 
Government reports last week indi- 
cated that the output during March 
was 1,528,528 tons, compared with 
1,325,247 tons during the preceding 
month. 

While the output of coarse wrap- 
ping, converting and bag paper eased 
slightly, the continued improvement 
throughout the industry should indi- 
cate the turning point of a fight 
supply situation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COLOGNE MILL REBUILT 
The Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has rebuilt its mill, damaged by fire 
a year ago, and increased the ca- 

pacity to about 300 sacks daily. 


ee 


Five Years of German Oppression 


Fail to Break the Dutch Spirit 


Another light goes on in Europe. 
From a Dutch flour importer comes 
the first communication in five “most 
horrible years,” expressing relief and 
gratitude for deliverance, proclaim- 
ing an unbroken spirit and announc- 
ing (see advertisement on page 38) 
readiness to resume business rela- 
tionships. The firm is ‘Meelunie’”’ 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) of Amsterdam, 
and its officers write to The North- 
western Miller: 

“The Germans used every possible 
means to frighten us and have us 
do what they wanted, but we are 
proud to say that the Hollanders 


*put up a tenacious though not con- 


spicuous fight against this tendency, 
and with success. With the excep- 
tion of a very, very small though bois- 
terous percentage of Dutch Nazis, 
the whole country stood its ground 
and did not fall in with the German 
plans, though this attitude cost the 
lives of a great many civilians, and 
conditions became atrocious when 
the Germans organized a complete 
hunger blockade of the western prov- 
inces to punish us for the railway 
strike started in September, 1944. 
“Happily our firm did not lose, 
even under these most stringent cir- 
cumstances, its ability to function 
or its sense of humor. As the Ger- 
mans had organized a hunt for men 
between 17 and 40 to work for them 
in Germany, we had hiding places in 
the office under the floor and ceil- 
ing. The outer door of the building 
was always closed. When there was 
a call one of us peeped out of the 


window by means of a spy-mirror, 
and if the callers were Germans they 
only found young office boys, girls 
and our two Messrs. Glasz (above 
40) all very diligently at work at 
their desks! The remainder of the 
staff had disappeared as by magic. 
It was dangerous, but it was fun. 

“When at last deliverance came, 
the Canadian soldiers who entered 
Amsterdam on the 8th of May were 
welcomed with an enthusiasm that 
surpassed anything ever seen in Hol- 
land. The army cars were like bee- 
hives; on all sides men, women, girls 
and children clung to them, mad with 
joy, embracing the soldiers and shout- 
ing ‘Welcome! Welcome!’ The whole 
town simply had gone wild, and hun- 
ger and cold were forgotten. 

“Perhaps you will be so kind as 
to mention in your paper the pro- 
found gratitude in the hearts of all 
the Hollanders for the fine fight your 
nation put up for freedom, which led 
to the fall of a most horrible terror 
system and to the deliverance of our 
country from an oppression that had 
become unbearable. 

“Now, at the end of May, the food 
supply already has materially im- 


proved, and the whole country is 
buzzing with activity and a deter- 
mination to put things in order again 


so that connections with old friends 
abroad can be renewed. We hope we 
shall hear from you within a short 
time as we are longing for your news 
and for the contents of your (fine 


‘paper, which we so badly missed dur- 


ing much too long a time.” 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 








IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


VINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


~ 170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO’ 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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WHOLESALE GROCERY 
CORPORATION FORMED 


~<>— 


Consolidated Grocers Incorporated in 
Maryland—N. Cummings 
Heads Company 


Chicago, Ill—The Consolidated 
Grocers Corp. has been formed and 
the acquisition of the control of Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. has been announced 
by N. Cummings, president of 
Sprague, Warner-Kenny Corp. In 
launching the new holding and op- 
erating company, Mr. Cummings 
stated that the Consolidated Grocers 
will probably be the largest distribu- 
tor of groceries at wholesale in 
America. He will be president and 
the majority stockholder of the new 
company. 

Consolidated Grocers wifl control 
Reid, Murdoch & Co; Sprague War- 
ner division; C. D. Kenny division, 
Western Grocer Co; Marshall Can- 
ning Co., and the Dannemiller Gro- 
cery Co. Approximately 95% of the 
Western Grocer Co. has been pur- 
chased by Sprague, Warner-Kenny 
Corp., and Marshall Canning Co. has 
been a subsidiary of Western. The 
Dannemiller Co. of Canton, Ohio, has 
just been purchased by the new cor- 
poration. 

Col. A. A. Sprague, who has been 
chairman of the board of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corp., will be chair- 
man of the board of Consolidated. 
S. M. Kennedy, who has been execu- 
tive vice president of Sprague War- 
ner-Kenny, will hold the same. posi- 
tion with the new corporation. Hor- 
ace Armstrong, president, and L. S. 
Anderson, executive vice president of 
Reid, Murdoch & Co., one of Chi- 
cago’s well-known and large whole- 
sale grocery concerns, will continue 
in their positions. It was stated that 
each division and subsidiary will op- 
erate as a separate entity with in- 
dividual sales forces and purchasing 
offices. The manufacturing opera- 
tions will not be merged. Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. will continue to dis- 
tribute Monarch and Yacht Club 
brands, and Sprague Warner will put 
out Richilieu and Nonesuch brands. 

The Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
will be incorporated in Maryland, and 
will have a consolidated balance sheet 
with total operating assets of $20,- 
000,000 and component companies 
which have been doing an annual 
volume of $100,000,000. Consoli- 
dated and its subsidiaries will service 
100,000 retail grocers and a large 
number of hotels and institutions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM B. BRADLEY HEADS 
AIB RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Chicago, Ill.—Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley has been appointed head of the 
research laboratories of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Dr. Brad- 
ley for the past three years served 
as captain in the army air forces. 
He was an aviation physiologist, in- 
structing cadets in the use of oxygen 
and in the bodily effects of high alti- 
tude flying. 

Before entering service, Dr. Brad- 
ley was a member of the staff of the 
council on foods and nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. He is 
a graduate of Oak Park (Ill.) High 
School, and did a part of his college 
work at the University of Wisconsin, 
later transferring to Northwestern. 
He was granted his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in chemistry at North- 
western and also received his M.S. 
and Ph. D. in_ physiology, pharma- 
cology and bio-chemistry from North- 
western. He was for a time at the 
University of Wyoming. 





























SUNNY 
KANSAS 





The virtues of SUNNY 
KANSAS become more 


apparent in these times 


when values 


in other 


products begin to slip. 
Just like an old friend — 


you appreciate him a lot 


more when things arent 


quite as smooth. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : : : 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
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DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 















With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20.) 


place the blame. The railroads have 
done truly remarkable work in han- 
dling the greatly increased freight 
tonnage. Certainly the mills have 
done all they could to insure sanitary 
shipping. 
However, 





with the government 


watching the condition of flour more 
closely than ever before, further care 
of some kind will have to be util- 
ized in guarding against infestation. 
The railroads can help by assigning 
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their cars that are in the best condi- 
tion for the transportation of flour, 
and the mills can aid by watching 
all such cars as closely as possible. 
Flour distributors can help them- 
selves by using inspection service 
wherever it is available. Warehouse 
operators must be extremely careful 
to see that their plants are kept as 
clean as possible. 


A Word of Warning 


Oo 

Recently we have heard an in- 
creasing number of comments by 
flour distributors to the effect that 
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they felt that millers were overlook- 
ing their interests. This, of course, 
has been due to the heavy demand 
put upon milling by the Army’s 
buying. 

To what extent these complaints 
are justified we do not presume to 
know. Naturally shipments have 
been delayed, and brokers, jobbers, 
retailers and bakers have suffered 
accordingly. Our personal belief is 


that the great majority of millers 
have done the best they could to 
take care of their regular trade. 
However, many millers could have 
done more to explain their exact 
Had that 


positions to their trade. 
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Prod of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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been done we doubt if there wou 
have been the feeling of dissatig. 
faction that there is among many 
distributors. We happen to know 
of the president of one mill who 
personally called on a large number 
of their salesmen and distributors 
merely to explain the conditions cop. 
fronting his company. This trip dig 
much to smooth out difficulties tha; 
otherwise might have become serious. 

Under the difficult conditions tha; 
now exist, the closer the relation. 
ships between millers and their dis. 
tributors the better it will be fo, 
all concerned. In that way a com. 
mon understanding will be createq 
of their mutual problems. 
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Centralized Food Control 


Oo 

While at this writing it is entirely 
too early to form an opinion as to 
what changes may result in the food 
picture as a whole as a result of 
the change that has been made in the 
Department of Agriculture, never. 
theless, indications are that the situ. 
ation will be clarified. Apparently 
President Truman desires to stream. 
line government activities, and his 
appointment of a new secretary of 
agriculture, with apparently increased 
powers, is a movement in this direc. 
tion. 

Flour distributors, as a part of the 


whole food industry, have been jp 
favor of some such activity for 
months. Some distributors fee! that 


the mark-ups allowed for certain lo- 
calities should be increased. While 
this would naturally come under the 
jurisdiction of OPA, nevertheless a 
centralized food authority might 
make the problem easier where proo! 
of the need is established. 

No one can predict now what th 
food situation will be in this country 
for the next number of months, but 
it has been a well established fact 
that flour and other cereal products 
will have to be the background of 
our supplies. Under a more central- 
ized authority no doubt the distribu- 
tion of these products will be mor 
successfully accomplished, and this, 
of course, should operate to the bene- 
fit of flour distributors. 


Standard Flour Packages 

Oo 

As the majority of flour distribu- 
tors know, the milling industry, 
through the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is successfully conducting 
campaign for uniform state laws 
governing the size of flour contain- 
ers. Experience gained during the 
war clearly indicated the _ greater 
economy of uniform package sizes 
Prior to the war there was no uni- 
formity among the states so far as 
package sizes were concerned, and 
the work now being done is an at- 
tempt to prevent the return to such 
chaotic conditions. 

This is something in which flour 
distributors should be as keenly in- 
terested as millers. Without uniform 
package sizes distributors have to 
carry in stock a much larger variety 
of items than they otherwise would 
This is particularly true of distrib- 
utors operating in more than one 
state, where the requirements might 
be entirely different. This is a move- 
ment in which the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors might 
well back up the work being done 
by the Millers National Federation, 
for its accomplishment would be mv- 
tually beneficial. 
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7 Our laboratory in passing Town Crier for 
. i its many buyers knows it is the one kind 
aL of flour that will stand the thousands of 
—— “laboratory. tests in kitchens and dining 
a : rooms. That is why our salesmen can 
a talk with you so confidently about Town 
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Do Something 


NE of the best survivor stories 

since the war has béen related 
by a submarine officer who returned 
from a hair raising experience at sea 
with the following classical little 
gem, which is typical of American 
courage under fire: 

“We crash dived and watched the 
gauges with anxious eyes. Depth 
charges were popping too close for 
comfort. We expected the lights to 
go at any moment. Suddenly the 
sub’s cook rushed into the control 
room, bellowing like a sea cow: 

“‘Golly, guys, you’ve got to do 
something about that destroyer—my 
day’s bread is just about falling!’ ” 

Then there’s the bakery owner who 
is taking his college graduate son in- 
to the business because he’s so keen for 
dough, a loafer, and looks as if he 
would rise rapidly. 


Didn't Eat 


HILE the seven basic foods 
campaign is one of the oldest 
on the Office of War Information 
docket, it has also proved one of the 
hardest to make interesting. Soon, 
however, nutrition will get a new 
lift. Into the good diet picture has 
stepped Walt Disney, with an an- 
imated technicolor film _ entitled 
“Something You Didn’t Eat.” 
Disney did the film at cost. In- 
terestingly, a substantial part of the 
bill (approximately $76,000) was 
footed by the Cereal Institute, al- 
though the institute had no influence 
on the editorial content. Its only 
suggestion was that the role of 
breakfasts in a balanced nutritional 
program be played up properly—and 
OWI intended to do that anyway. 
One reason OWI was so eager to 
get the film produced was that it 
found from a survey that most U. S. 
women are shockingly ignorant about 
good nutrition; they thought that diet 
was simply synonymous with vita- 
mins, and completely forgot the im- 
portance of carbohydrates, fats and 
other essentials to good nutrition. 
In the best Disney style, the film 
tees off with a doggerel taking the 
audience back to the days when they 
“were young” and “saw that apple 
tree with luscious apples hung.” Aft- 
er showing what happened to a lad 
who ate green apples, the cartoon 
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A little boy is able 








oil’s Most Loving Reward 


He runs to stand as tall as 


To watch his mother kneading bread 
At the kitchen table; 

And such a wondering, young face 
As the light dough rises— 

Life to an eager youngster 
Replete with new surprises! 


When bread comes from the oven— 

A sight that sets eyes dancing: | 
Four fragrant loaves, brown-crusted— | 
And small feet to prancing, | 
Her labor is rewarded— | 
Ah, such ecstatic crunching | 
Of a spread-with-jelly warm “heel” 

On which a child is lunching! 


Ethel Romig Fuller 








broke into the main theme of how 
“Something You Didn’t Eat” could 
be equally important. It showed how 
two oranges and a lemon would cure 
people of scurvy, how polished rice 
could help prevent beri beri. 

From there Disney pictured the 
Basic Seven foods as links in a chain 
and then plunged into the importance 
of each of the individual groups. The 
film also gave cartoon case histories 
of people who weren’t eating the 
proper kinds of food — Mrs. Jones, 
whose complexion came from _ the 
dressing table rather than from the 
dinner table, and Mr. Jones, who 
suffered from bad posture and loss 
of the “old pep.” 

In thousands of pictures, with sim- 
ple text, Disney has told the story 
of nutrition, for practically the first 


time, in words of one syllable.—Tide. 
== 
Feel Imgortant? 
OLTAIRE had a good remedy 


for that important feeling— 

“This little globe, which is but a 
mere speck, travels through 
with its fellows, lost in immensity. 
Man, a creature about five feet tall, 
is certainly a tiny thing compared 
with the universe. Yet one of these 
imperceptible beings declares to his 


space’ 


neighbors: ‘Hearken unto me. The 
truth of all these worlds speaks with 
my voice. There are 9,000,000,000 of 
us wee specks upon earth and only 
my domain is precious in truth. All 
others are eternally damned. Mine 
alone is blessed.’ ”’ 


A sentimental gentleman recently 
wrote to General Mills, Ine., ad- 
dressing his letter to “The Gentle 
Mills.” 

== 8 


Housewives’ Helper 


george Food Systems, New York 
City, recently announced the de- 
velopment, after two years of experi- 
ment, of a spectacular and time sav- 
ing process in the field of frozen 
foods which assures an easing of the 
housewife’s burden and which affords 
airlines with a means of quick, com- 
pact and convenient meal service. 
The Maxson System presents a 
variety of partially pre-cooked meals. 
The meals are packaged as individual 
servings, frozen by a special process 
and stored for eventual use. To 
serve, the housewife finishes the cook- 
ing in a few minutes, preferably in 
a specially developed oven. The sys- 
tem presents a complete method of 
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preparation, storage and quick 
cooking. 

The Maxson Food Systems rig. 
inated at the West Orange home of 
W. L. Maxson, president of the firm, 
where he pondered the disposition of 
a surplus of vegetables he had grown, 
His contemplation of the subject leq 
to the method by which the units of 
a complete meal are pre-cooked tg 
within a brief period of minutes 
necessary for final cooking. Thus. 
if meats and vegetables require dif. 
ferent times for full cooking, each 
vegetable and meat is pre-cooked jp. 
dividually for a different lengih of 
time, depending upon the normal 
period for full cooking. It is they 
brought together on a_ disposable 
blue-plate and frozen and_ stored, 
The meal is ready to serve afier q 
final few minutes of cooking of the 
various components in exactly the 
same period of time. 

The short final cooking period js 
not a warming process but an ace. 
tual thorough final cooking. It should 
be noted that the meals are prepared 
at the factory on special disposable 
plates which are used throughout the 
cooking process and may be 
from and later discarded. 


Puzzling Dough 

“— ALK about a bride’s first bis- 
cuits!’ Seabee Kenneth Simpson 

of New Orleans said in San Fran- 

cisco recently. ‘““You should have seen 

the batch of dough that was mixed 

up by mistake in our bakery on Attu,’ 

“We had a new man mixing the 
bread dough that day and we couldn't 
figure out why it was so terrifically 
heavy and so much like syntheti 
rubber,” he said. 

“You could take a handful of that 
dough and stretch it the full length 
of the shop, and it would snap back 
It was very puzzling until someon 
noticed the cause. A barrel of soap 
powder had been substituted for the 
powdered milk!” 


final 


eaten 


Another innovation in the scheme 


of food can now be seen in the pre- 
cooked frozen meals used on Naval 
Air Transport Service planes. The 


idea is still in the experimental stage 
but results so far promise a _ per- 
manent place for this new idea. Ac- 
cording to the Army, Navy Register, 
the entire meal, including bread, is 
sealed in a heat-proof paper plate. 
The meal can be eaten as soon as it 
is brought to an edible temperature. 
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INFLATION PRESSURES 


ATURE and the American farmer are giving 
N the newly-appointed Secretary of Agricul- 
e. Clinton P. Anderson, opportune support for 
his policy and philosophy of abundance in food 
production, A third successive _ billion-bushel 
wheat crop Will lend stability to his program for 
the mistakes to which he has fallen 


tur 


mending 
heir. Active as an ally, too, is his own realistic 
rather than ideological approach to the problems 


he faces, and a clear determination to find out at 
frst hand precisely what those problems are in- 
stead of waiting for their victims to seek him out, 
in near despair, in the distant hideaways of Wash- 
ington. 

\ir. Anderson’s policy with respect to food 
production seems to be a very simple one. He 
recognizes the necessity for abundant production, 
but understands that this is not likely to material- 
ize without suitable incentive and adequate pro- 
tection against “reconversion” loss. He sees no 
more reason why the farm plant should be left in 
the lurch after its extension for war production 
than the ammunition plant, and he feels that the 
cost of one of these kinds of provision for victory 
is no less chargeable to the public expense account 
than the other. 

Vir, Anderson’s attitude toward postwar agri- 
cultural surpluses has not been fully defined, but 
he has expressed the opinion that the American 
economy ought to be made to support a high vol- 
ume of production. “When I plead for the farm- 
er after the war,” he said in Minneapolis the oth- 
er day, “I plead also for the businessman and 
the industrialist, who will suffer unless the farm- 
er gets decent prices and a chance for economic 
stability.” 

We have heard this before, and we shall hear 
more of it, judging from the increasingly extrav- 
agant ideas emerging from the halls of Congress 
as to what are “decent” prices for the farmer’s 
produce. Office of Price Administration officials 
are properly perspiring over that Shipstead- 
Wherry amendment to the emergency price con- 
trol act putting farm prices on a cost-plus basis. 
This is an absurdity that is not likely to prevail, 
hut it shows the direction of the political wind. 
part of the inflation pressure that now 
threatens to swamp price control. 

Much of the inflation influence in Washington 

utterly inconsistent with the generally pro- 
fessed loyalty to price control—it is so incon- 
sistent as to seem wanton. But Mr. Anderson has 
in interesting if not wholly plausible formula for 
idjusting incompatibles. He would prevent or cure 
inflation by producing enough to satisfy demand, 
ind at the same time would raise prices high 
enough to induce the necessary production. This is 
one of the many ingenious arguments arising from 
he wishful thought that a little inflation may- 

‘ wouldn’t do us any harm—particularly the kind 
‘f inflation that would be most likely to put more 
noney in the pockets of farmer and wage earner. 
In the case of wages, however, no one has been 
0 bold as to suggest that a higher scale would 
nean increased production. Stretch-out is the 
dea here, and that is unadulterated inflation. 

The steadily-rising trend in farm land values 
is accepted as one of the critical barometers of 
inflation, and there is also a boom demand and 
high prices for much city real estate. The infla- 
tion pressure is showing itself, too, in black mar- 
ket prices for food. The present over-all measure 
of general inflation is the 30% rise in living costs 
which has taken place during the war period de- 


It is 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


spite price control and rationing. This is not 
critical, but probably is not far from a figure that 
would be. 

Mr. Anderson’s view of the black market food 
situation is decidedly more realistic than rosy. He 
says frankly that things will get worse before 
they get better. Here, too, he evokes the magic 
of abundance as the only effective cure. 

To the problems of price and quantity that are 
keystones of Mr. Anderson’s food policy must be 
added a third which will command his attention 
at once, though he may be powerless to deal with 
it. That is the problem of distribution, which 
now becomes more acute as the transportation 
deficiencies of recent months converge upon the 
seemingly impossible task of moving a bumper 
wheat crop. 

e®e ®@ 


NO HORNS, NO FORKED TAIL 


T isn’t a hideous monster at all. Big as a bull, 

it still is as meek as a lamb. Much feared, 
greatly misunderstood, grievously misrepresented, 
it really is harmless; nay, it is far more than 
that—it is one of the most beneficent and use- 
ful creatures in the entire farmyard of agricul- 
tural economics. 

This is the grain exchange of which we speak 
in these mooing and cackling terms of animal 
husbandry—the traditional grain marketing sys- 
tem which in recent years has been in need of 
more friends than upon many critical occasions 
it could muster. Now it is setting about the 
task of remedying this lack, not so much 
through the reasoning and rational conversion 
of old enemies as through the cultivation of 
young and as yet unprejudiced friends. 

Public relations work to undo the harm of 
public-be-damned days and to acquire a more 
favorable press is not new to grain exchange 
agenda. “Educational” programs of various kinds 
have been tried, but now the exchange goes at 
the matter under the true label of education, 
and through classes and curricula appeals with 
fact and fairness and deep human interest to 
that jury—the young—which inexorably reas- 
sesses the values and often alters the destinies 
of established institutions. 

Into last week’s mails went a handsome book- 
let, full colored and highly illustrated, clearly and 
simply written, honestly and engagingly stating 
the facts about grain marketing. The booklet is 
called “Grain from Farm to Market.” It is pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis, and is designed basically for the use of 
vocational classes in agriculture which are now 
so extensively fostered by state and federal legis- 
lation. It is being introduced also, by various di- 
rect and indirect channels, to the entire agricul- 
tural community tributary to the great Minne- 
apolis market. It probably will be available to 
all educational media and at all levels. A kinder- 
gartner should be able to use it about as handily 
as a college student. Incidentally, if you’re not 
quite sure you understand the grain marketing 
system here’s your nearest port of refuge. A 
complex subject gets a lot of helpful simplifying 
in this highly commendable booklet. 
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BREAD ON THE FACULTY 


Ba READ has been going to college for a long 
time but only recently has it been given a 
place on the faculty. The story of how this has 
happened, and the surprising extent to which it 
has come about, is told in interesting and modest 
manner elsewhere in this issue (page 19) by 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of Wheat Flour 
Institute’s department of foods and nutrition. 

The many-sided program of the institute is 
fairly well understood and appreciated by the 
flour industry, which sponsors this work in the 
interest of better acceptance of bread and other 
products made from flour, but there is some doubt 
that, outside the circle of industry leaders, flour 
millers fully grasp its value and significance. 

Mrs. Snyder tells us that during the past year 
the four field representatives of the institute pre- 
sented basic lessons in the use of flour in 128 uni- 
versities and colleges scattered throughout our 
48 states. Many of the colleges and schools to 
which they were invited teach home economics. 
Others are schools that train teachers for 
elementary teaching. A few are medical or dental 
schools which are progressive enough to include 
courses in nutrition in their curricula. Still more 
important, however, for the accomplishment of 
this program’s far-reaching aims, are the colleges 
of home economics, for these train teachers, nutri- 
tionists, researchers, food journalists, radio pub- 
licists and others who by various means reach in- 
to the homes of all America. 

Incalculable are the possibilities that lie in 
such an extension of bread education. In the proc- 
ess of assessing these benefits and this good for- 
tune the contributing causes for gratification and 
congratulation should not be overlooked. First 
among these is the immeasurably higher standing _ 
the bread industries have attained, largely through 
nutritional improvement of flour and the products 
made from it. But not less important or less 
subject for felicitation is the fact that through the 
Wheat Flour Institute the milling industry has 
made a constructive, imaginative and intelligent 
appeal to scientific and public interest. 


BREAD FOR SANTO TOMAS 


P ERHAPS the bread we eat is not good enough 
for us, or to put the matter in an equally ab- 
surd roundabout, maybe we are too good for the 
bread that is set before us. At any rate we de- 
liver ourselves of plenty of complaint. And we 
do this (as, recently, the Reader’s Digest outburst 
to the effect that bakers’ bread is not fit to eat) 
no less readily in the midst of the world’s fasting 
than in time of peaceful abundance. While the 
underfed cry for it, we, the overfed, decry it. 

The tragic contrast stares forth at us starkly 
from the despicable prisons of Europe and of Asia. 
Some of the stench and hunger of these places is 
known to all of us, but the stories are worth re- 
peating as long as there are voices to give them 
new emphasis and meaning for those of us who 
have suffered too little to know the true sig- 
nificance of daily bread and the full measure of 
suffering that comes from lack of it. One such 
voice is that of the bishop whose story of Santo 
Tomas is told elsewhere in this issue (page 22). 
There has been another recent recording of this 
tale that should have escaped none of us—the 
Bemis advertising in national and trade publica- 
tions commemorating in picture and legend how 
the first white bread in more than three years 
came to American internees in Manila. 

Happily for the reputation of mankind, bread 
—good, bad but never indifferent—is sanctified on 
far more tables than it is reviled in the trench- 
ers of our dyspeptic Peglers and bilious Digests. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Founding a Flour Business for the Future 


Pleasant St. near the elevated 
carline in Baltimore, George Ed- 
ward Case is the dominant figure. 
A pleasant gentleman with a cigar 
in his mouth and friendliness in his 
heart, he’s president and everything 
there is to Case Co., which he found- 
ed in 1934. 
George E. Case is known as Ned 
Case to his friends, associates and 


I N the offices of the Case Co. on 


By George Browning 


business acquaintances. He explains 
that the Ned, acquired during boy- 
hood, is a nickname for Edward, his 
middle name. 

His father, George E. Case, Sr., 
died a number of years ago when 
Ned was a youngster in the trade. 
The senior Mr. Case had been with 
the Fleischmann Yeast Co. Like his 
father, Ned favored the baking busi- 
ness. He sold bakers’ supplies for 


the Joe Lowe Corp. of New York 
City .and for nine years covered its 
southern territory and liked it. Hav- 
ing established a number of substan- 
tial connections and being favorably 
impressed with the flour distributing 
field, he left the Lowe Corp. and 
created the Case Co. 

In his office, puffing his proverbial 
cigar, Mr. Case explains that his 
business consists of carlot orders of 
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FLOUR *« CEREALS « 


A NAME ... that has a seventy-six year reputation for quality — 
and value—for making customers and keeping them. A COMPLETE 
LINE . . . that makes mixed car shipments easy — which means 
lower inventory investment and a balanced inventory. That is the 


VICTOR line . . . of FLOUR— CEREALS — FEEDS. 


Build sales — build profits — for now and for the future on the 
fast-moving, customer-building, profit-making VICTOR line. Write 
today — for facts about the complete VICTOR line — about the 
VICTOR merchandising program — and for prices. 
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George Edward Case 







flour to large bakeries in the easter 






states. He is the eastern agent for 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas ee mel 
and agent for the Fleischmann Malt. 


ing Co., handler of brewers’ malts, 
He watches the flour market closely 
and has a price board giving market : 
quotations by direct wire from Chi. 7 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Win. 
nipeg and Liverpool in his office. 
Mr. Case is active in busines 
clubs, having been president of the 
Baltimore Association of Flour Dis. 
tributors and of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, District No, 
3, and secretary of the Baltimore 
Bakers Club. He retains his men- : d 
bership in these organizations. < 
The Case family spends the sun. 
mer months, business permitting, at 
the Case cottage at Rehoboth Beach, 
Del. Mrs. Case, the former Dorothy 
Claiborne, married Ned 22 years ago 
and they have two sons, now in the l 





Sek ARS « GN 3 


Navy. George E. Case, Jr., S. 1/¢, is 
in the bakery at Bainbridge, Md, 
Naval Training Station, while Robert 
C. Case, also a seaman first class, is 
aboard ship. Mr. Case hopes that & 
both sons will step into the Case Co Be 
as soon as they step out of uniform & 
He is keenly interested in having 
Robert C. and George E., Jr., carry 
on the business. 

For recreation Ned Case thorough: 
ly enjoys going fishing when the op- 
portunity arises. Fishing, he says, 
is his favorite sport but he also plays 
golf and takes time out for swin- 
ming. 

Considering the postwar era and 
the outlook for the flour business, 
Mr. Case puffs harder on his cigar 
and takes a most optimistic view. 

“The flour business promises to be 
very healthy and substantial follow: 
ing the war,” he said, “and we wil 
have the opportunity to eliminate 
some of our present headaches, such 
as transportation difficulties, short 
age of bags and similar wartime 
obstacles.” 

“The railroads,” he added, “have 
done a marvelous job of transporting 
freight during the war. They’ve ovel- 
come tremendous problems and theif 
service has been a distinct credit 0 
the nation. The flour people, I know, 
are grateful to the railroads.” 

Mr. Case declares he is happy ™ 
his business and says he enjoys his 
particular work. Like any other f* 
ther, he is anxious for the war t0 
end and is looking forward to the 
day the boys come home to stay. — 

“Then,” he emphasizes, “this bus: 
ness is for my two sons. I want them 
to become a part of the Case Co. 4 
soon as they get back.” 
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Canadian Election Returns Indicate 
Confidence Vote for Incumbent Party 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian fed- 
eral elections of June 11 resulted in 
the return of the former government 
to power, but with a diminished ma- 
jority. Third party candidates were 
pretty well eliminated so it would 
seem that the two-party system is 
acceptable to most Canadian voters. 

The significance of this election, 
so far as the world at large is con- 
cerned, lies in the fact that Canada 
has resolved to carry on without 
change the course mapped out by the 
existing government for the revival 
and extension of her domestic and 
external trade. There is in the mak- 
ing a comprehensive program to pro- 
vide goods and markets for Cana- 
dian products which have been figur- 
ing so largely in the war economy. 
Shipping and monetary facilities are 
also to be provided. As a result of 
forced development during the war 
years this country now covers a much 
greater field in the way of export- 
able commodities than at any stage 
in her prewar history. Whether this 
larger production can be sold or not 
under peacetime conditions and -at 
peacetime prices remains to be seen. 
At any rate a lot of countries have 
had supplies of foodstuffs and other 


things from Canada which they may 
wish to continue using. 

With that thought in mind and in 
order not to miss any desirable busi- 
ness, the government at Ottawa has 
enlarged its foreign trade services 
and manned its offices overseas with 
the ‘best trained men to be found. 
No important market for Canadian 
goods will be overlooked in the plans 
for trade expansion which are now 
being carried out. Since flour has 
been for many years one of the 
steadiest and best of commodities 
this country has been shipping over- 
seas, it will again figure largely in 
the picture. In the years preceding 
this war approximately 100 coun- 
tries were in the habit of buying 
flour from Canada more or less reg- 
ularly. Some of these did not take 
very much but they did buy flour and 
apparently preferred the Canadian 
article to any other. On this founda- 
tion it may be possible to build now 
a really substantial volume of foreign 
flour trade. All larger Canadian mill- 
ing companies are expert in the op- 
erations which this sort of business 
calls for and it may be taken for 
granted that no markets they can 
conveniently and profitably reach 
will be neglected. 





Heavy Canadian Feed 
Production Mostly 
Used Domestically 


Toronto, Ont.—Out of a total of 
549,031 tons of millfeed produced in 
Canada in the eight months of cur- 
rent crop year ending with March, 
only 27,268 tons were exported, leav- 
ing 519,980 tons for domestic con- 
sumption. This is a complete change 
in the Canadian millfeed picture since 
prewar years when production was 
considerably smaller than is at pres- 
ent the case and exports usually ran 
about one third of total output. 

For instance, in the crop year 
1938-39 production totaled 555,515 
tons, of which 172,120 were exported 
or slightly more than 30%, whereas 
at the present time exports are kept 
down by restriction to about 5% 
of output. 

Production is now greater than 
ever before, with exports restricted 
as stated, but even so the large quan- 
tities now available to domestic buy- 
ers are not sufficient fully to cover 
demand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDEX AVERAGE AT 84.8 

Winnipeg, Man.—In the 25 years 
from 1920 to 1944 inclusive, the index 
number for wholesale prices of farm 
products averaged only 84.8, based 
on the year 1926 at 100, according to 
figures compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the same 





period the wholesale price index for 
commodities of every kind averaged 
91. In only 8 of the 25 years did 
the index for farm prices pass the 
100 mark of the basic year of 1926. 


Canadian Movement of 
Wheat to U. S. Falls 
Short of Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that from 
the beginning of the crop year about 
101,200,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
have moved into the United States. 

Approximately 58,800,000 bus of 
this wheat have been re-exported 
and 42,500,000 bus retained in the 
United States for domestic consump- 
tion. During the first 10 months of 
previous year the United States im- 
ported 141,700,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat for domestic consumption. 

The rail movement of 15,200,000 
bus has been relatively unimportant 
in the total picture. Since March 27 
about 17,900,000 bus of wheat have 
moved on the lakes into the United 
States. Most of this grain has en- 
tered through Buffalo for re-export 
via American ports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat last week was 
small, but oat sales totaled roughly 
1,500,000 bus, with the total about 
equally divided between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
latter is for deferred shipment from 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE 
Winnipeg, Man.—With less than 
seven weeks of the current crop year 
remaining, visible stocks of Canadian 
wheat in all positions on June 8 to- 
taled slightly less than 274,000,000 

















bus, as compared with 282,500,000 
bus the week previous and 276,000,- 
000 bus on the same date a year ago. 

Coarse grain totals are made up 
of 37,000,000 bus of oats, 16,200,000 
bus of barley, 2,400,000 bus of rye 
and 2,500,000 bus of flax. 

The wheat total included 136,000,- 
000 in western country elevators, 19,- 
000,000 bus at the Pacific Coast, al- 
most 2,000,000 bus at Port Churchill 
on Hudson Bay, and slightly more 
than 40,000,000 bus at the Canadian 
lakehead. The remainder was locat- 
ed at Canadian and United States 
lower lake and eastern seaboard 
ports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLERS PLAN 
GOLF TOURNAMENT JUNE 28 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association is holding 
its annual golf tournament at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que., on 
June 28. G. A. Morris, vice president 
and general. manager of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will be host at 
this event and will entertain at din- 
ner at the club on the evening of 
June 27. The golfing tournament is 
open to all members of staffs of the 
various milling companies compris- 
ing the membership of the associa- 
tion. The two cups annually com- 
peted for are the McDonald & Robb 
trophy and the Morrow trophy. In 
addition there are cash prizes to the 
winner, the runner-up, the third and 
also for low gross score. The Seign- 
iory Club course is one of the most 
beautiful in Canada and has been 
the scene of this annual millers’ event 
for several years. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEED CONSERVATION URGED 

Winnipeg, Man.—Farmers in west- 
ern Canada are being advised by offi- 
cials to conserve as much feed as 
possible for livestock this year. The 
warning is prompted by the very 
backward season. Pastures are very 
late and farmers have had to use up 
reserve feed supplies. Dry conditions 
further aggravate the situation in 
large sections of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. There are_ indications 
that the hay crop will be short and 
some agronomists are urging farm- 











ers to plow up some land left for 


summer fallow and seed down to 
wheat, or wheat and oats to be cut 
when headed out. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
Winnipeg, Man.—Total shipments 
of feed grains under the freight as- 
sistance policy of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, from Aug. 
1 last year to April of this year, have 
totaled over 65,000,000 bus of wheat, 
oats, barley and rye, and some 46,000 
tons of screenings and 462,500 tons 
of millfeeds. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW DUTIES 


Winnipeg, Man. — Internationally 
known for his work in grain rust re- 
search, Dr. J. H. Craigie, head of 
the Dominion Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology, Winnipeg, will leave short- 
ly to take over his new duties as 
Dominion botanist with headquar- 
ters at Ottawa. 














Ontario Millers 


Hampered by Lack 
of Winter Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario winter 
wheat flour trade has been suffer. 
ing from a shortage of wheat for 
grinding and consequent scarcity of 
winter wheat flour to supply the 
needs of the market. Although the 
production of this kind of flour jp 
the current year is about normal. 
buyers’ needs have not been filly 
covered. : 

With such a demand for flour ex- 
isting at present it is only natural 
that more of the soft wheat variety 
would be needed than in other years, 
These mills have done their best to 
see that domestic buyers had enough 
flour to meet requirements, but many 
export offers have had to be turned 
down. Even the big mills, which put 
in substantial stocks of winter wheat 
early in the year, are down almost 
to the bottom of the bin with no 
chance of securing fresh supplies 
until the new crop. 

The 1944 crop of this grain was 
about 21,700,000 bus, as against 
13,900,000 in the previous year. Up 
to the end of February, only 5,600,- 
000 bus of the current crop had been 
marketed, which indicates that the 
greater portion has been used on 
farms as feed. Of course, last win- 
ter was exceptionally long and 
severe, which prevented the usual 
marketing of grain during those 
months and then, too, the spring 
has been backward and cold which 
put an extra strain on farmers’ feed 
supplies. 

However, if something could be 
done to induce Ontario farmers to 
substitute some other feedingstuff 
for their winter wheat this would 
benefit the biscuit and pastry manu- 
facturers as well as Ontario flour 
millers. The freight assistance policy 
of the government makes western 
feeding grains available to the On- 
tario farmer at reasonable prices, but 
he still continues to feed his home- 
grown wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS URGED 
TO MOVE GRAIN PROMPTLY 


Winnipeg, Man.— The Canadian 
Wheat Board, through all elevator 
companies, is advising farmers in 
western Canada to deliver their grain 
as soon as possible as no extension 
of delivery privilege will be granted 
this year. Starting on Aug. 1, this 
year, farmers’ deliveries for 1945-46 
will be limited to 14 bus per author- 
ized acre. 

“As the crop year draws to a close, 
the board is advised of a number of 
delivery points where elevator capac- 
ity, exclusive of annexes, is not sul- 
ficient to house the grain remaining 
on farms for delivery. These deliv- 
ery points present a problem to the 
board and the railway companies; 
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the co-operation of the producers will 
pe necessary if the problem is to be 
worked out to everyone’s satisfaction, 
the board announced. 

Producers are requested to take 
advantage of elevator space when it 
js available. If deliveries are post- 
poned until the last half of July, 
then it can very easily happen that 
local elevators will become filled and 
transportation may not be available at 
all points to keep elevators clear to 
take deliveries of all grain that is 
offered late in July, the board warns. 

From Aug. 1, 1944, to June 8, 1945, 
farmers in the West delivered rough- 
jy 303,500,000 bus of wheat to coun- 
try elevators as compared with about 
937,800,000 bus in the same period 
the year previous. Coarse grain de- 
liveries for the same period with 
comparative totals in parenthesis fol- 
low: oats, 114,461,000 (113,876,000) ; 
barley, 70,846,000 (73,805,000); rye, 
3.875,000 (4,441,000), and flax, 6,792,- 
000 (13,946,000) bus. 


—— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction and exports by months for 
the first nine months of the current 
crop year, with comparisons for the 
same period of preceding year, were 
as follows: 





— 1944-46 ——__—__ 
Production Exports 


bbls bbls 
753,462 
1,215,683 
,090,666 
981,620 


2,015,866 
1,972,621 
2,048,508 


2,306,607 





18,620,740 9,761,267 
1943-44 


Production Exports 

bbls bbls 
Aaewat ie sees 1,888,030 1,121,568 
Sep OP sadicatesia 2,014,255 873,917 
October .sscccsces 2, 849,886 
Nov ber 2 857,691 





= 





9,557,958 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Agricultural sub- 
sidies paid out in Canada in the six 
years since 1939 total over $319,000,- 
000. The total includes $145,809,851 
paid out under Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance; feeds, etc., $54,856,391; dairy 
products, $86,677,652; fruit industry, 
$13,278,821, and fertilizer and lime, 
$2,559,290. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








FROEDTERT COMPANY BUYS 
MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Inc., has purchased a 
grain elevator in Minneapolis, Minn., 
having a total capacity of 3,500,000 
bus, according to an announcement 
by Kurtis R. Froedtert, chairman of 
the board and president of the com- 
pany. 

The elevator was acquired from 
the Brooks Elevator Co. and pur- 
chase and operation of it will become 
effective Aug. 1, 1945. Cash was 
paid for the property in an undis- 
closed amount, according to Mr. 
Froedtert. It will give the Froedtert 
Company, which is the largest com- 
mercial malting firm in the world, 
total storage capacity of over 
10,000,000 bus. 

In addition to the property ac- 
quired in Minneapolis, the company 
operates two malting plants in Mil- 
Waukee, one in Winona, Minn., and 
One in Detroit, Mich. 
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a rare selling push. 





{ High in Sellability 
Flour must not be high only in bakeability 
and color, but it must also have sales charm 


and drive. That is why we coin “sellability” 


It has all the virtues—plus 





Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 





90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





SlA-shuTes pLoUR 
eDRAS ED ComtereaTie wad CA 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING €0. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








. - 
Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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You Must Buy Flour 
for Your 
Particular Needs 


For the most efficient operation 
of your business, the flour you use 
must be precisely what you want. 
It is not necessarily what someone 


else finds best for some other area. 


That is one of the major reasons 
why Kelly-Erickson Co. devotes so 
much of its time to studying your 
needs before attempting to provide 


flour for you. 


Once the answer is found, we 
make it our business to provide that 
flour for you without deviation from 
the quality standard you must have. 


—,_ 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








y, 


HAMMOND 


WERSEHAS BAGS 


MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your, 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 



























HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W.VA 


% 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 







CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















The Country Storekeeper 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the 
third of a series of articles on flour 
merchandising in Arkansas, where the 
family trade flourishes, little touched 
by many of the changes in modes of 
merchandising that have come about 
elsewhere, and where sound old 
methods are preserved to modern 
usage. The writer is a flour sales- 
man familiar with this area and with 
this type of merchandising. 

¥ ¥ 
NE day last winter I sold Tom 
Hankins of Pelsor a car of flour 
and feed. There are no railroads 
closer than Russellville, neither are 
there any phones at Pelsor, so Tom 
would have to depend on the mail for 
notification of arrival. Turned out, 
though, that I had to carry the mail! 

Halfway between Fort Smith and 
Little Rock is Russellville. Just go 
north of Russellville on highway 7 to 
Pelsor. That might not look like 
much of a trip—it’s only 43 miles and 
10 miles of it is paved. The balance 
of the road is gravel, sand and ROCK. 
Up to the previous night we had had 
four inches of rain, sleet, ice and 
snow, and that night the freight 
agent called me and said the car was 
in town. Well, I didn’t want Tom 
stuck for demurrage, and I had to 
let him know. I tried calling the 
Turnpike Ranger Tower at Freeman 
Springs, but the lines were down. I 
called the post office and was in- 
formed that the mail carrier left 
Monday for Harrison and couldn’t 
get back. The time started on the 
car 7 a.m. Thursday and was up 
5 p.m. Friday—not much time to un- 
load and the roads about closed in. 

I put my log chain, shovel and 
axe in my car. Then I went down to 
the post office and they swore me in 
as a subcarrier. As long as I was 
going up into the mountains I 
thought I might as well take the mail 
to Tom, who is postmaster at Pelsor, 
besides being the storekeeper. Now, 
it’s 21 miles through the valley to the 
foot of the Boston mountains, and 
the road was fairly good. For the 
first mile up in the mountains I had 
to make six hair-pin turns and climb 
about 1,000 feet—figure out the grade 
and you will find it pretty steep. In 
the next three fourths mile I had 
three more hair-pin turns and came 
out on top of the range. From here 
on it was bad, about eight inches of 





Tom Hankins of Pelsor, Ark. 





snow and ice. The trees, mostly 
pine, were covered with ice, lo king 
like they were encased in glass. When 
I hit the down trail at Freeman 
Springs it was tough going, so | 
knew it would be worse coming back 
up. You want to bear in mind that 
the road is very winding, follows the 
ridge all the way. 

I stopped for a while on the brim 
of “Injun” (Indian) Creek Valley and 
took pictures. This valley is «bout 
1,000 feet deep and with very steep 
sides. Timber and rock all the way 
down, and in the small meadow at 
the bottom there was Injun Creek 
and it was in flood stage. Up here 
on top, pine trees were broken off 
close to the ground from the weight 
of ice. I measured one tree thai had 
been snapped and it was about 22 
inches in diameter where it broke 

Time to be moving. About 
miles from here I had to make my 
first forced stop. An oak tree had 
fallen right across the road. One 
side was a steep bank going up about 
50 feet, the other side was straight 
down for about 200 feet. Right here 
the axe came in handy. Cut a sec- 
tion out of the tree wide enough 
to allow the car to go _ through, 
dragged the pieces over to the brim 
and pushed them off. Luckily the 
road pitched down grade or I would 
not have been able to move my car. 

Right now I was feeling pretty 
good, thought I could make it all right, 
but I thought too soon. About a 
mile from Pelsor I drove up a small 
hill and there some truck had been 
mired down the day before, and to 
get it out the men had to dig large 
holes in the road. 

Well, nothing to do but back down 
to a level spot and leave my car; 
put on my “gum shoes,” shoulder the 
mail pouch and set out on foot for 
Pelsor. My hike was just over a 
mile. Walking along I could hear all 
the sounds in the timber. A large 
limb would break and come cracking 


two 


down. Miniature Niagaras cascaded 
down through and over the rock 
cliffs. When I was halfway there 


I heard a peculiar groaning, more 
like a shudder, and off to the right 
a huge gum tree was slowly leaning 
forward. Faster and faster, with a 
tearing sound, it fell to earth. The 
shock shook trees near by and the 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


““WINGOLD” 


FOR QUALITY” 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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WHITE RYE 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 





FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
MepiumM Rye 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


SpeEcIAL MEDIUM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Meprtum-Fine 














““WINBAYCO” 


Dark RYE 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 








HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


PLA-SAFE 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























rr ARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


— 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


9 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


















EANS 

THIS symeol 
‘A GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


" PERLY KENT BAG CO. 














A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
ae 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








WAS MALTHUS RIGHT?—Thomas 
Robert Malthus, the celebrated Eng- 
lish political economist, was born in 
1766; died in 1834. He studied at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, became 
fellow of his college, took orders and 
held a small living in Surrey. In 
1805 he was appointed professor of 
history and political economy in the 
East India Company’s College at 
Haileybury, an office which he held 
till his death. In 1798 he first pub- 
lished the views with which his name 
is associated in his “Essay on the 
Principles of Population as it Affects 
the Future Improvement of Society.” 
It was improved and matured in sub- 
sequent editions. 

His leading principle is that pop- 
ulation, when unchecked, goes on in- 
creasing in a higher ratio than the 
means of subsistence can, under the 
most favorable circumstances, be 
made to increase; that the great nat- 
ural checks to excessive increase of 
population are vice, misery, and 
moral restraint; and the great busi- 
ness of the enlightened legislator is 
to diminish the first two and give 
every encouragement to the last. His 
theory has been strongly debated and 
opposed, and in the present era of 
recurring and even persistent agri- 
cultural surpluses it has been great- 
ly discredited. But now come a pair 
of present-day economists (Frank A. 
Pearson and Don Paarlberg, in their 
book, “Food”) with a conclusion that 
the long-range soundness of his gen- 
eral principle is inescapable. 


@ “The human population and the 
food supply,” say Pearson and Paarl- 
berg, “will always be in adjustment. 
If the supply of food is ample, the 
excess will be exported or converted 
into concentrated, livestock products, 
and all will be used. If the food sup- 
ply is decreased, livestock production 
will be reduced, more grain will be 
eaten by man, and again all will be 
used. If the food supply is decreased 
below the subsistence level and im- 
ports are not possible, the harsh 
process of starvation will adjust pop- 
ulation to the food supply.” 

This is a technical argument, and 
thus, technically, Malthus is justified. 
Putting the matter another way, 
there’s never any such thing as a 
surplus in reality, for all the food 
there is either is always eaten or 
wasted. Malthus didn’t foresee the 
improvements that have been made 
in techniques of food production, the 
possibilities of shifts in type of food 
consumed and the voluntary restric- 
tions on growth of population. Neith- 
er did he anticipate the modern bu- 
reaucrat and his controlled economy, 
and this gets right down to the thing 
Pearson and Paarlberg mostly are 
talking about. They say: 


@ “The main disadvantage of a con- 
trolled economy is that it is not like- 
ly to be successful. Men have not 
been trained to administer such a 
system, and it takes a long time to 
train them. Some contend that the 
difficulty is that we are not using 
the experience which individuals have 


By Carroll K. Michener 


accumulated over generations. That 
is true, but only a part of the exper- 
ience acquired under a price economy 
is of value under a regimented econ- 
omy. 

“American business does not place 
executives in charge of its food in- 
dustries until they are well trained 
and acquainted with most of the de- 
tails. Such experience requires the 
greater part of a lifetime. 

“The administrators who write the 
rules of the game are without ex- 
perience. The most difficult task an 
administrator has is to attempt to 
teach the 125,000,000 what he him- 
self does not know. 


@® “Agriculture is unlike industry in 
several ways. Agricultural produc- 
tion, limited by the weather, is al- 
ways near its maximum for a given 
price level, while industrial produc- 
tion is usually limited by the amount 
that can be sold. A part of our diffi- 
culty comes about because we apply 
to agriculture a type of reasoning 
suited to industry. We think that if 
we increase our demands for food, 
agricultural production will auto- 
matically rise to meet them. A more 
realistic approach would be to rec- 
ognize that food production does the 
bidding of the weatherman and prices 
and is allergic to administrative con- 
trol.” 


@® Black Markets.—The authors of 
“Food” have something to say on this 
subject too: 

“All through history, black mar- 
kets have prevailed when the mar- 





GETS THE BIRD — C. E. Neely, 
head miller, Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., was the re- 
cipient of the big red rooster he is 
shown with in the above picture, 
taken at the allied trades party for 
members of District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers. The party was held 
in Kansas City, June 9. Professor 
Query, conductor of the quiz pro- 
gram, awarded the rooster to Mr. 
Neely “because you are a pretty good 
guy and you come from President 
Truman’s home town.” 








ket price was above the ceiling 
prices, and it makes no difference 
whether the declaration against them 
was made by kings, emperors, fueh- 
rers, or New Dealers. Market prices 
arise from a series of complex factors 
which are more easy to become con- 
scious of than to explain. The num- 
ber of variables and the innumer- 
able ways in which they can combine 
are beyond the comprehension of the 
business man, the price-analyst, and 
the regulators. The power of mar- 
ket prices is greatly underrated. On 
the other hand, the power of ceiling 
prices is greatly overrated. 

“A black market is the inevitable 
accompaniment of fixed prices in a 
regulated economy. Since the ad- 
ministration cannot change the rules 
as fast as the conditions change, 
commodities will be bought and sold 
at other than fixed prices and in 
quantities other than those _ pre- 
scribed by priorities and rationing. 

“There are only two alternatives: 
(a) permit the black market to ex- 
ist and in effect shrug our shoulders 
about its illegality, or (b) raise the 
ceiling price to the market price. The 
latter would call for official approval 
of higher ceiling prices and would 
cause the official index of prices— 
our national barometer of inflation— 
to rise. Since this is not likely to 
happen in the near future, black 
markets will continue to be with us.” 


THE DIGEST RACKET—A reader 
is perplexed about that notorious ar- 
ticle published recently in Reader’s 
Digest—the one that said, with ex- 
travagant variations, that “store” 
bread, “no matter how you slice it, 
still isn’t fit to eat.” He says he saw 
it in Common Sense, a magazine en- 
joying considerably less circulation 
than the Digest and often belying 
both the adjective and the noun in 
its name. His confusion falls in the 
egg-hen-which-come-fust category. 
Well, of course, the situation is 
this: Normally the Digest reprints 
and condenses from other publica- 


tions. In recent years, however, 
fewer and fewer magazines have 
relished (even at large republi- 


such exploitation of 
their content. This has compelled 
Digest to write or have writ- 
ten for it a large part of its con- 
tent. But if it printed mostly orig- 
inal matter it would break down the 
significance of its name—it no longer 
would be a digest. Therefore it 
“plants” those original articles in 
stooge magazines the comparative 
unimportance of which is mended 
somewhat by getting snappy mate- 
rial free or even accompanied by a 
substantial check. Then Digest di- 
gests. 

This, our spies tell us, is what 
happened in the case of the bread 
article, which appeared in Common 
Sense under the caption, “Our Daily 
Bread—the World’s Worst.” 

It has been suggested to the editors 
of Reader’s Digest by many people, 
since that publication’s anti-bakers’- 


cation fees) 
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bread crusade began a year or so ago 
that there is another totally differen 
and highly constructive story o 
bread that might be interestingly ang 
profitably told to the millions who 
prefer to get their intellectual foog 
—whether it’s fit to eat or not—in 
pellet form. But the editors haye 
been very coy about this. Spokes. 
men of the breadstuffs industries 
long ago gave up trying to get g 
chance to use the Digest’s louq. 
speaker. Now baker’s bread just 
stands there, languidly, and takes jt. 
ee @ 

.. . NOW IT CAN BE TOLD— 
S/Sgt. John G. Fisher, son-in-law 
of Don Rogers of The Northwestern 
Miller’s editorial staff, has some. 
thing to say, now, about the British 
bread—that celebrated 85% extrac. 
tion flour product which the foode 
crankes would like to render perma. 
nent. Sgt. Fisher spent the winter 
preceding D-Day fixing up orduance 
in England for the invasion. There, he 
says, “we learned about English dark 
bread. That’s the only bread we had 
to eat. The first white bread I[ ate 
after leaving the States was in 
France when our own quartermaster 
brought in portable ovens and started 
baking white bread with our own 
good U. S. white flour. In England 
we had to eat the dark bread the 
same as British troops so _ there 
wouldn’t be hard feelings because 
they didn’t have white bread like 
ours.” Sgt. Fisher has some- 
thing to say, too, about dried food, 
Aside from bread and _ brussels 
sprouts chow consisted of stuff from 
cans and cartons—‘“dried milk, dried 
eggs, dried carrots, dried potatoes, 
dried etcetera, and no matter what 
anyone tells you to the contrary, 
they aren’t fit for human consump- 
tion.” 


. PVT. GOMER H. LAGUE, 
who is in an engineer section of the 
Marine Corps, writes that there is 
very little wheat growing in the part 
of the world where he now is, but 
that there’s a lot of very good corn 
growing weather. “We hope,” he 
adds, “the season when the Japanese 
will reap their harvest of what they 
have sown is not too far distant— 
they are due for a bumper crop of 
unenriched Hell.” . . You can see 
from the figures of speech that 
Leatherneck Lague in private life 
has something to do with milling. 
He does, indeed, having left the 
managership of the Graden Flour 
Mill in Durango, Colo., about a year 
ago to do his part in the maturing 
of that crop of retribution out there 
in the Pacific—may he do a bit of 
grinding, too, upon those eternal 
mills of the gods, which grind so ex- 
ceeding small. 

ee @ 

Chalk off some more of that bur- 
den of psychoneurosis with which 
so many of the forecasters of future 
woes oppress us when they speak 
of the returning soldier. Fresh {rom 
the European battlefields comes 2 
GI who testifies that he turns with 
the greatest of ease and pleasure 
from the killing of krauts to the 
killing of large quantities of Mom's 
angel food cake and banana cream 
pie. No sign here of a loss or pet 
version of values—no atavism, either, 
but a very highly developed evidenct 
of cultured taste. 

ee @ 

It saves ration points for the home 
kitchen—that’s why, the Office of 
Price Administration suspects, New 
York’s restaurants, which served 3- 
000,000 meals a day in peacetime, 
now serve 8,000,000. 
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Member: 


Salina Board of Trade 


St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 














Figures used in map taken from a 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 






















































































CHEYENNE RAWLINS DECATUR NORTON e"” SMITH ® 00% ee a 100% a : 
100% | 100% | 100% | 99% |997%|100%0/@ @ @/%% |e 99%| | @ | 99%: 
va — * 6 tt od 
° SHERIDAN GRAHAM ROOKS OSBORNE MITCHELL 100% CLay RILEY POTTAWATOMIE | JACKSON 1 
9 
100% | 99% |98%®@| 98% | 95% | 100% | 19°” © i conlee 99% 
WALLACE LOGAN GOve TREGO ELLIS RUSSELL a eS?” DICKINSON i9 yee : 
98% Ea EJ & ieaeidd a 99% : 
4 100% 95% 1 00% 99% 99% besa a 90% —— —— : : 
ee wichita SCOTT LANE 95% 96% 94% on 99% 
92% | 96% | 9S%| 86% crash bene <——e93%| 97%! 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. Black dots indicate loca- 
tion of our own country elevators. 


in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 








and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 


reported June 23, 1944. 


made since that date. 


Very little change has been 


Percentage shown 





This proves that our territory grows the approved 


varieties. 


We have no terminal elevator. 


Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 


All the wheat we sell 


is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


BUY VIRGIN WHEAT DIRECT FROM THE 


COUNTRY ON YOUR OWN WEIGHTS. 
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Since 1856 


Highest Quality Spring Wheat 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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and Rye Flours 














ARCHER-DANIELS~Min 





J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


























(MINNESOTA GIRL Ftour - + + « « « long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 


with Vitamins 


and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: 
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"NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 












PRESTON: 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem,and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


*) DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





xy "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


1LLUS Co 
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l Flo uring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 











GROWN 
KY MILLS 
pS PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


) SAN FRANCISCO 
: CAL. 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y, 











Jones-HETreELsATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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BAG GOODS MARKET 
CONTINUES TIGHT 


~<— 


WPB Makes Third Quarter Burlap 
Allocation of 186,000,000 
Yards to Trade 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
market continued tight during the 
past week on cloths wanted by bag 
manufacturers as well as on cloths 
for other civilian uses. A report at 
the end of the week in the gray goods 
market of an advance in _ prices 
amounting to 4% to be allowed the 
print cloth mills had some impor- 
tance, but it was only a rumor and 
the amount of the rise was held in- 
sufficient to meet manufacturers’ 
protests. 

The third quarter allocation of bur- 
lap, made by the War Production 
Board, was well received and certifi- 
cates totaling 186,000,000 yards were 
issued to users. The allocation is 


slightly below second quarter alloca- 
tion but it was remembered that the 
second quarter amount was increased 
by a supplementary allotment in 


May. The third quarter allocation is 
divided 60% light weights and 40% 
heavyweights. 

The cotton goods market as a 
whole withheld selling except on the 
very highest ratings, pending defi- 
nite action by the Office of Price 
Administration on relief under the 
new formula. This is, in the main, 
the old Vinson formula with some 
additional features that are held to 
be more attractive to manufacturers 
than was the original formula. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 16.86, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 

Some mills in the print cloth mar- 
ket were selling on an open price 
basis which they are permitted to do, 
pending definite action on their ap- 
peal for price relief. Some _ print 
cloths moved in this way. In sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs, however, the sit- 
uation continued as tight as ever. 
Some sheetings had been contracted 
for by bag makers through Septem- 
ber. While mills continue to hold 
off generally on new allotments, the 
market feeling is that they may be 
juilding up stocks against the time 
when the price question is settled 
by OPA. The reported price relief 
) be granted the print cloth mills 
is figured at 4%, to represent an 
increase of less than 2c lb, which 
would bring the market up to slightly 
inder 51%ce Ib. 

Practically all bag manufacturers 
have completed WPB_ information 
forms that asked for inventory data 
ind applications for preference rat- 
ings under the proposed new cotton 
goods allotment program for the tex- 
ile bag industry. This is supposed 
to become operative at the beginning 

the third quarter, but no official 


innouncement has been made by 
WPB. 


<= 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RUSSIAN ENGINEERS ON TOUR 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A group of 
‘ive Russian milling engineers on a 
‘our of inspection of milling centers 
in this country spent the fore part 
of this week in Minneapolis, coming 
here from Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas 
City will be the next stopping point 
on the tour. A. R. Bobrov is in 
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charge of the group, which is accom- 
panied by Philip Babad, an American 
citizen employed by the Soviet Pur- 
chasing commission as translator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL WOULD BAN SALES 
IN MANUFACTURER’S STORE 


Washington, D. C.—Wright D. Pat- 
man, congressman from Texas, has 
introduced a bill (HR 135) which 
would ban manufacturers from sell- 
ing products they produce in retail 
stores owned by them. This bill is 
designed to reinforce certain provi- 
sions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Under the Patman pro- 
posal, FTC would be authorized to 
stop such practices on the ground 
that they would be considered an 
unfair method of competition. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. FITZ, FORMER GRAIN 
EXCHANGE OFFICER, DEAD 


L. A. Fitz, who retired Sept. 30, 
1944, as grain exchange supervisor 
in Chicago under the Commodity 
Exhange Act, died June 18 after an 
illness of three weeks. His retire- 
ment closed a career of more than 
37 years in the service of the gov- 
ernment, 20 of them spent in his 
position in Chicago. Mr. Fitz, who 
was 69 years of age, is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. Burial 
was at Baldwin, Kansas. 

















Ingredient Markets 
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2,780,404 tons as against 2,659,808 in 
the same period a year ago. 


Distillery Ban 


WFA has prohibited further pur- 
chase of corn by both beverage and 
industrial distillers and prevented ac- 
ceptance of delivery on futures con- 
tracts, but distillers are authorized to 
use such corn as they had in their 
possession as of midnight June 11, 
providing that it does not exceed 50% 
of their total grain bill. 

Originally WFA feed management 
officials had planned only to ban the 
use of corn by beverage distillers but 
following session of the War Pro- 
duction Board alcohol industry ad- 
visory committee in Washington 
June 13, it was learned that alcohol 
production for industrial purposes 
was far beyond foreseeable require- 
ments and it was decided to extend 
the ban to all distillers on the basis 
mentioned above. 

The WFA analysis of the feed 
problem indicated to informed offi- 
cials that a total ban on corn use 
was prudent at this time. Heated 
wires and letters asking total halt on 
distillers’ use of corn have been 
reaching feed management officials 
at operating levels and trade organi- 
zations in Washington. 

Impartial appraisals of the prob- 
able acute feed shortage later this 
year are substantiated by important 
feed industry officials now on duty 
with the government. Statistically 
it appears that there will be a sur- 
plus of approximately 450,000,000 bus 
of corn at the end of this crop year 
but with higher government support 
prices for hogs, subsidy incentive pay- 
ments authorized for cattle feeders 
and reported plans of the incoming 
secretary of agriculture to expand 
poultry production, it is seen by offi- 
cials whose judgment cannot be im- 
pugned that we should conserve our 
feed supplies until this year’s corn 
crop is made. 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








CENTRAL BAG & BurRearP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
a 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 
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ard of the Netherlands 


and hunted during five years; 
our spirit is unbroken. With the heart full 
of relief and gratitude for our deliverance, 


we resume the relations under the old stand- 


Honesty, Reliability, Goodwill 








N. V. Algemeene Handel—en Industrie Maatschappy 


MEELUNIE 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209, 
Amsterdam, Holland 


Importers of 


FLOURS, OFFALS, STARCH 


We Invite Correspondence of Exporting Mills. 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 









VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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ee 9 
Golden Loaf” 2's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard #3; 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


l 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Distributors Meeting 
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ber is in the ‘middle’ and we have no 
way of protecting ourselves whatso- 
ever except to suffer the losses 
caused by the seizures.” 

In answer to this problem, the 
Pittsburgh meeting unanimously 
adopted a resolution instructing the 
governmental contact committee to 
confer with the proper government 
authorities to see if the present ex- 
cessive costs of handling infested 
flour cannot be somewhat eased. It 
was further suggested that every 
possible precaution be taken to see 
that only clean railroad cars are used 
for shipping flour. 

Consideration was given to the 
flour enrichment laws that are being 
adopted in individual states. William 
A. Lohman, Jr., a director of the 
national association from New York 
City, wrote that while this problem 
may be of more concern to millers, 
“at the same time there is going to 
be considerable confusion, annoyance 
and possibly expense to our distribu- 
tors if the set-ups vary in a manner 
that would require duplicate stocks 
of flour, with the chance of mixups 
in the railroad car, in the warehouse 
or on the trucks.” 

Mr. Lohman also mentioned the 
recent order from the War Shipping 
Administration requiring that all 
flour delivered to boats under its 
jurisdiction must be enriched, this 
order even going to the extent of de- 
manding that all soft wheat flour 
sent to its boats be enriched. This 
places a distinct hardship upon dis- 
tributors in coastal cities serving this 
trade, and the order is not in keep- 
ing with the findings of the National 
Research Council. 

The suggestion was made at the 
Pittsburgh meeting that distributors 
work particularly close with their 
retail bakery trade to help them in 
every way possible with this prob- 
lem, and that the association’s gov- 
ernmental contact committee keep a 
close watch on all pending enrich- 
ment legislation. 

Another question that came up for 
discussion, but for which no solution 
was found, was that of some mills 
selling to the retail bakery trade in 
small lots at ceiling carload prices. 
It was felt that this problem can 
only be solved through educational 
work, which should be carried on by 
the association’s conference com- 
mittee. 

Close co-operation with the ,rail- 
roads, according to the New England 
Association of Flour Distributors, is 
essential in this period of transpor- 
tation crisis. Walter E. Sands, presi- 
dent of that association, expressed 
their opinion briefly and to the point 
as follows: “Recommendation of co- 
operation of flour buyers with the 
railroads; maximum carloading when- 
ever possible; shortest routings and 
minimum railroad handling; speed in 
unloading; no tracings unless neces- 
sary; prompt claim reports.” 

The need for greater co-operation 
with other organizations was stressed 
at the meeting. Mr. Lohman sug- 
gested “the setting up of a more 
intimate communication with the 
Millers National Federation, the vari- 
ous baking organizations, and such 
governmental agencies as may han- 
dle affairs that directly and indi- 
rectly concern our members.” 

A report submitted by Herbert H. 
Lang, president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
particularly regretted the lack of 
closer co-operation, between flour dis- 
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tributors and millers, in which he 
used as examples several state en- 
richment laws that have been adopt- 
ed, and past experiences in obtain- 
ing OPA mark-ups. 

A warning of the necessity for 
close co-operation with bakers was 
contained in Mr. Orth’s report, in 
which he commented that “although 
it may seem quite remote with the 
prospect of a huge wheat crop and 
a large surplus, nevertheless with 
all the artificial controls and the guy- 
ernment foreign relief, flour micht 
find itself in the position of a wery 
restricted sellers’ market, so I he- 
lieve that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that our members look to 
our association for collective pro- 
tection for equitable distribution and 
that background and past record be 
taken into consideration to this ef- 
fect. In other words, it could easily 
bankrupt distributors if the mills dij- 
verted what would otherwise be cis- 
tomary deliveries to their distributors 
through some other channels. 

“Having in mind that flour cannot 
be consumed raw, I believe it would 
be well for our association to give 
its support to the baking industry 
through individual shops in their 
campaign as individuals and through 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America for increased allotments of 
sugar and _ shortening, because it 
takes these products to turn flour 
into baked foods which are palat- 
able.” 

All such suggestions were acied 
upon favorably at the Pittsburgh 
conference, and the officers and vari- 
ous committees were instructed to 
carry them out. 

An important part of the meeting 
was a discussion of ways of obtain- 
ing increased membership for the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. The directors formally ap- 
proved the application of the Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors for 
membership in the national body. 
This is the first time a state associa- 
tion has become a part of the or- 
ganization. 

A. A. Lederer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman of the association’s mem- 
bership committee, submitted a re- 
port in which he _ suggested that 
prominent flour men be selected in 
all territories to work toward the 
end of organizing an association that 
would become a part of the national 
body. He also recommended more 
frequent communications between 
the national association and its mem- 
bership. 

That brought up the question of 
a bulletin service. Earl E. Dusen- 
bery, president of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, presenied 
a suggestion that a bulletin be issued 
at least every three months. This 
was approved by the directors. 

The attendance at the Pittsburgh 
conference was in line with what had 
been anticipated. It included James 
R. Affleck, Philadelphia, president; 
Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, chairman 
of the board; E. J. Bermel, Pitis- 
burgh, first vice president; J. A. Mac- 
Nair, New York, second vice presi- 
dent; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New 
York, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
present were A. P. Cole, Pittsburg): 
S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia; 
William A. Lohman, Jr., New York; 
W. P. Tanner, New York. The Cleve- 
land Flour Club was represented »y 
William Pittman, the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors by Rex 
Klinen, and the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors by J. Ross 
Myers, Jr. 

Mr. Affleck reviewed the associa- 
tion’s activities of several years past, 
pointing out the work accomplished 
in securing mark-ups for flour jo)- 
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GO CQVQVIG 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


The products 
SNOBUDDY 
makes are its best 


testimonials. 


It is white. 

It is uniform. 

It feels “right” 
to the veteran 


flour user. 


But—most impor- 
tant—it bakes the 
kind of bread and 
biscuits that require 
that particular kind 


of top notch flour. 


+ 


‘The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Cull ra tain 
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bers. He expressed the opinion that 
there is now need for increased mark- 
ups in the lower brackets. He also 
spoke of the possibility of changing 
the association’s uniform sales con- 
tract to provide an enrichment clause 
for those states where such legisla- 
tion has been adopted. 

“Even though the war in Europe 
is over,” he continued, ‘our country 
has a long road to travel before 
victory over Japan can be won. It 
is still incumbent on all of us to 
do all we can to help in every way 
possible; and I know everyone in 
our industry is glad to do all he 
can. Whenever possible, cars con- 
taining more than the minimum 60,- 
000 Ibs should be ordered out from 
the mills, and the orders placed 
with them as far in advance as pos- 
sible so they can intelligently plan 
their work. Unnecessary tracing of 
cars should be avoided, and full 
truckloads of flour should be shipped 
to all customers who can possibly 
handle them. All of these are little 
things, but in the aggregate they 
add up to substantial savings.” 

Reports were received from many 
local associations outlining their ac- 
tivities for the past year. They indi- 
cated the majority of the groups 
have maintained or increased their 
work in the territories they serve 
during that period. 

Various committee reports were 
likewise submitted. Frank T. Her- 
bert, chairman of the conference 
committee, said that while it had 
held no meetings during the year, 
nevertheless it was in touch with 
other associations, representing both 
millers and bakers. Mr. Herbert also 
presented a report as chairman -of 
the board of directors, in which he 
recommended action on many of the 
subjects previously discussed in this 
story. 

W. P. Tanner, chairman of the gov- 
ernmental contact committee, said 
that no action had been required on 
its part. 

Fred Larsen, chairman of the con- 
tract committee, reported that the 
only change that had been made in 
the contract during the past year had 
to do with package differentials. 

Herbert H. Lang, chairman of the 
trade practice committee, reported 
that so long as the industry works 
under close government control there 
will be little work for this commit- 
tee to do. 

All officers of the association will 
be continued until such time as it 
can hold a national convention. The 
conference ended with an informal 
dinner at which a number of local 
Pittsburgh flour men were present. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1945-46 OFFICERS NAMED 
BY FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


Chicago, Ill.—Authorized by mem- 
bership mail vote to transact the nec- 
essary business of the Institute of 
Food Technologists during its recent 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., the coun- 
cil of the institute has announced 
the result of the election of officers 
for 1945-46. The council meeting 
was held in place of the annual con- 
ference business meeting. 

Officers named were: president, F. 
W. Tanner, University of Illinois; 
vice president, Victor Conquest, Ar- 
mour & Co; secretary-treasurer, 
George J. Hucker, New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
and councilors at large, M. L. Laing, 
Armour & Co; Paul Logue, Monsanto 
Chemical Co; B. E. Proctor, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; A. 
E. Stevenson, Continental Can Co., 
and P. C. Wilbur, Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Cal. 
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ZN CORPORATED 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


Or 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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TO SERVE ANOTHER YEAR—Because of the cancellation of the an- 
nual convention of the Association of Operative Millers, the executive 
committee of the association re-elected the officers pictured above to 


serve for another year. 


Re-elected were, (left to right) George S. O. 


Smith, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, president; R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., vice president; W. E. McCraith, 
Kansas City, executive secretary, and H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller Mill- 


ing Co., Minneapolis, treasurer. 
sas City June 8. 


The executive committee met in Kan- 





Mostty PERSONAL 





Adelaide Ayres, who has been as- 
sociated with the American Corn 
Millers Federation, Chicago, for the 
past six years and previously four 
and one half years with the Millers 
National Federation, left Chicago 
June 1 to become continuity director 
at WDZ Broadcasting Co., Tuscola, 
Ill. WDZ is the third oldest radio 
station in the United States and the 
first one in the world to broadcast 
a grain market. 


E. L. Stancliff, senior economic an- 
alyst, U. S. Department of State, 
and formerly in the milling business 
in the Southwest, has received a dis- 
tinguished service award presented 
by the University of Nebraska. He 
is attached to the economic section 
of the American Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

* 

Gordon McBride of the Standard 
Milling Co. has been elected secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Traffic Club. 
Carl Buchheit of the Ralston Purina 
Co. has been elected a director. Rob- 
ert Loveland of the American Ele- 
vator & Grain Co., Inc., is retiring 
president of the club. 

= 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
learned from his son, Lt. Robert G. 
Wood, that the young officer had 
completely recovered from his sec- 
ond knee wound when V-E Day was 
proclaimed and at that time was on 
his way to rejoin his outfit. Mr. 
Wood, who still is at home recov- 
ering from a broken leg, says the 
lieutenant had no idea where or 
when he would move next after he 
rejoins his armoured infantry pla- 


toon. 
ca 


Miss Christine Johanna Favier, 
Antwerp, Belgium, was married 
April 24 in that city to Lt. Richard 
Gordon Myers, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis S. Myers of Kansas City. The 
bride is a graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Brussels. Lt. My- 
ers, whose father is vice president 
and general manager of the Rodney 


Milling Co., is a graduate of Yale 


University. He is in the Army’s 
intelligence service, attached to a 
British unit. 
& 
Harold Hall, who has been em- 


ployed by the War Department as 
chief production specialist at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot for the 
past two and a half years, plans an 
early return to industry after a short 
vacation. Mr. Hall has been in 
charge of the procurement and pro- 
duction of bakery products for the 
special rations of the armed forces. 
In his capacity of chief production 
specialist, he helped develop addi- 
tional production facilities for these 
products. Following victory in 
Europe these facilities are now con- 
sidered adequate enough to enable 
him to return again to civilian ac- 
tivities. Past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
Mr. Hall for 13 years was associated 
with the J. R. Short Milling Co. as 
vice president and sales manager. 
e 


M. R. Pritchard, of the J. I. Gates 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, and sec- 
retary of the Columbus Master Bak- 
ers Association, is seriously ill and 
confined to Grant Hospital there. 

a 


Orville Keeler, of the Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, returned this 
week from a trip into southern mar- 


kets, where he found feed demand 
particularly lively. 
a 

W. J. Cole, president and man- 


ager, Cole Bakeries, Bluefield, Welch 
and Beckley, W. Va., has returned 
home after eight weeks of travel in 
the Southwest and a rest period at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

* 


Men associated with the milling 
industry who were in Chicago last 
week include L. C. Chase of St. Louis, 
vice president and manager of Valier 
& Spies Milling Co; A. L. Jacobson, 
president and general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling 
Kansas; Charles G. McClave of 


Washington, D. C., flour and mill- 
feed price head for the OPA; George 
Cormack, formerly of General Mills, 
Inc., and a new member of the Mon- 
tana house of representatives; Mil- 
ton P. Fuller of Topeka, Kansas, 
formerly with Thomas Page Mill 
Co; R. S. Dickinson, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, and Harold Yoder, secretary- 
treasurer of the Co-operative Mills, 
Ine., Auburn, Ind. 

* 


G. N. Belcher, manager, Conlon 
Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va., re- 
cently enjoyed a vacation trip visit- 
ing the citrus country of the South- 
west and Mexico City. 

@ 


Frank Lindsay, general manager, 
Ashley Bread Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
returned to his desk after a visit to 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 

* 


Ralph R. Petersen, of New York, 
G. E. Erikson, Boston, and A. L. In- 
gram, Chicago, division managers, 
bulk sales, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
are visiting headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. R. C. Painter, New York, and 
R. S. Clayton, Jacksonville, Fla., 
both of the grocery products divi- 
sion, are also in Minneapolis, as is 
Raymond C. Llstrup, soy flour di- 
vision, Clinton, Iowa. 


Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board of the Colorado Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, has been visiting 
in Minneapolis during the past week. 

* 


W. J. Farnan, controller of the 
General Baking Co., ‘New York, has 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
The institute is a technical and pro- 
fessional organization of controllers 
devoted to improvement of controller- 
ship procedure. 

* 


Arthur Rank, of London, England, 
and a member of the well-known 
milling family, arrived in Chicago 
early this week. He will be honored 
with a dinner by the motion pic- 
ture industry of Chicago at the 
Blackstone Hotel. Mr. Rank has ex- 
tensive interests in the motion pic- 
ture field as well as in milling. 


J. E. Nero, of Portland, Maine, 
was recently appointed New Eng- 
land representative for the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. P. D. 
Hays, southern sales director for 
Valier & Spies, has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through his ter- 
ritory. 

* 

Edgar Bergen, of Charlie McCar- 
thy radio fame, was introduced on 
the New York Produce Exchange 
floor by Laurel Duval, chief grain 
inspector and managing director of 
the Exchange, while passing through 
New York to entertain the armed 
forces abroad. 


Jack Webber, of the feed depart- 
ment of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, and Gilliam Maxwell, Middle 
Tennessee Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., 
were recent visitors in Nashville. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, returned to Chicago 
June 15 from Portland, Ore., where 
on June 12 he attended the 25th an- 
nual meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers Association. C. D. McKenzie, 
of the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
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Mich., president of the federation 
who was also in Portland for the 
meeting, went from there to Seattle, 
to spend three days the latter part 
of the week visiting mills in that 
area. 


D. V. Johnson, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Tennessee Flour (Co, 
Nashville, and Mrs. Johnsen, spent 
last week in Louisville. 


a 
Vernon Tupper, president § anq 
manager of the Nashville (Tenn) 
Roller Mills, has been appointed 


chairman of a 19-man committee 
of civic leaders by authorization of 
the board of governors of the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce to study 
the proposed organization of a joval 
foundation or endowment trust “to 
provide stable, permanent, flexible 
administration of gifts . . . for hu- 
man welfare in its broadest sense.” 
Joe Werthan, of the Werthan Bag 


Co., and Allen Dobson, of Dobson- 
Hicks Grain Co., are on the com- 
mittee. 


Harvest everywhere is and will be 
behind schedule, according to W. B. 
Madaus, grain buyer for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Madaus has spent the past 
fortnight driving through the wheat 
fields of Oklahoma, southern, south- 
western and central Kansas. Higher 
protein in Oklahoma is lending hope 
that the Kansas crop will also be 
higher. It will be near July 1 on 
present prospects before harvest is 
general in this area. 

* 


Clay Kabat, wheat buyer for the 
National Mill of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Toledo, has gone to Canada 
on a two weeks’ fishing trip. He 
reports that the outlook for the 
wheat crop in Ohio is excellent, and 
may exceed 50,000,000 bus, or a new 
record. The National Mill will be 
down for the next two weeks to give 
vacations to all employees. 


Fred L. Cobb, head of Cobb’s Sun- 
light Bakery at Green Bay, Wis., 
and chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, was married on June 16 
in Chicago to Mrs. Amanda Motsch- 
man, also of Green Bay. 


W. T. Macauley, secretary of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Board of Trade, 
is in a hospital for an indefinite stay 
following a heart attack. He had 
just been re-elected by the new board 
of directors and his absence during 
the harvest rush will pose problems 
for the new president, P. M. Clarke. 
Appointment of Vice President 
Charles Colby as treasurer of the 
board was announced. 


Eugene Turgeon, bakery operator 
at Somersworth, N. H., for many 
years, and Mrs. Turgeon on June 11 
celebrated their 50th wedding anni- 
versary with an anniversary mass, 
followed in the evening by a re- 
ception. 

= 

C. D. Eblen, Ashland, Ky., district 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
spent several days visiting the Hutch- 
inson office and touring the wheat 
fields. He reports a heavy recent 
run on flour in the West Virginia 
and Kentucky territory, resulting 
from rumors of government ration- 
ing. Many have stored considerable 
amounts of flour at a season when 
it is ill-advised, he said. 
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Lt. John A. Feuchtenberger, 23, 
son of Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, 
owner of Feuchtenberger Bakeries, 
Inc, operating plants at Bluefield 


and Williamson, W. Va., Grundy, Va., 
Pikesville, Paintsville and Ashland, 
Ky. won both the high and low 
hoard diving championships in the 
All-India tank meet held at Central 
India Air Depot, Agra, May 12-13. 


Capt. Glenn L. Berry is back in 
the United States in a military hos- 
pital, where he has undergone two 
operations for a broken neck suf- 
fered while overseas. Capt. Berry 
is the son of Glenn L. Berry, grain 
buyer for General Mills, Inc., in the 
Texas territory, with headquarters in 
Amarillo. 


Sgt. John M. Dietz, son of Walter 
Dietz, chief of the OPA bakery sec- 
tion, was recently awarded the bronze 
star medal and advanced to the rank 
of sergeant from private for meri- 
torious achievement in maintaining 
communications during military oper- 
ations against the enemy in Germany 
early this year. 


Clarence N. Recker of Pittsburgh, 
has been honorably discharged from 
the Navy, after a year’s service over- 
seas. Prior to his induction, he was 
for about six years a bakery flour 
salesman for the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Honored by Trade 


* * * 


Chicago Distributors Pay Trib- 
ute to David D. Vaughan at 
Annual Outing 


Chicago, Ill. — David D. Vaughan, 
one of Chicago’s best known flour men, 
was honored by the members of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors at the annual golf tournament 
and outing, held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, June 14. 


For the past three years a mem- 

ber of this association has been hon- 

© ored at these outings by his friends 
in the trade. The first year the late 











David D. Vaughan 
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Walter S. Johnson was selected, and 
last year John F. Benes was the 
recipient of a tribute by his asso- 
ciates. This year David D. Vaughan 
was the unanimous and popular choice 
of all members of the organization. R. 
E. Bemmels, a _ partner of Mr. 
Vaughan in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness, read the tribute to this dean 
of the flour trade. 

Mr. Vaughan was born in Phila- 
delphia, and moved to Chicago with 
his parents in his early youth. He 
started selling flour at the age of 20, 
and his exceptional sales record ex- 
tends over a period of 48 years. He 
has the record of selling flour to one 
buyer for 29 consecutive years, and 
another for 27 years. 

Mr. Vaughan has the distinction 
of having served as the first secretary 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors, then known as the Flour 
Men’s Club, when it was organized 
in 1909. He has served on numerous 
committees, as a director, and was 
president for two years. He is also 
a charter member of the Bakers’ 
Club of Chicago, and is serving as 
a director. 





Uhlmann Field Day 





(Continued from page 13.) 


viously in weakened condition, car- 
ried on as if nothing had happened. 
a 


Among the interior millers at the 


meeting were C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; Ralph 
C. Sowden, 
Arkansas 
Shellabarger Mill 
Salina; Thurman H. Sherwood, Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, 
Flour Mills, Yukon, Okla. Mr. Dobry 
thinks Oklahoma is harvesting 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bus of wheat. 


New Era Milling Co., 
City; Elmer W. Reed, 
& Elevator Co., 


and Joe E. Dobry, Dobry 


. 2 


Jess Smith paid tribute to C. 


Mohler, Kansas Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, and Kansas State College 
for their close co-operation with the 
wheat 


improvement association. 
* * 


Dr. Parker brought out for the 


first time the Kansas State College 
wheat 


identification booklet which 


41 


graphically illustrates how to tell 
kernels by physical appearances. The 
booklet is free to those who want one 
—10c for each additional one. 

ok * 


Richard F. Uhlmann, vice president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, cited 
the wheat improvement group for its 
outstanding work, and led a round 
of applause for those who have done 
the work. Harry J. Shaack, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, brief- 
ly extended the compliments of that 
exchange. 

* ke 

T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president of Midland Flour Milling 
Co., accompanied Lee Marshall to 
Kansas City. Mr. Holt is making the 
wheat field day trip an annual event. 

* * 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager for the Midland com- 
pany, made the event his “coming 
out” party. For seven weeks he has 
been in or near home with a painful 
broken leg, and only last week could 
he visit the office for a few hours. 
He will be back on the job now, a few 
hours each day. 
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The following advertisement is appearing in the newspapers that serve The Walnut 


WHEAT GROWERS 


KANSAS... 


e@ As we have found Chiefkan and Redchief 


wheats undesirable for use 


ture of our flours, we must again refuse to 
accept these wheats at our buying stations 


during the harvest season. 


e From our surveys of this territory we have 
found ample quantities of the desirable vari- 
eties for all milling purposes. 


e As in previous years, it is 


our elevators with high quality baking wheats 
to maintain our flour qualities and produce 
flours satisfactory to the baker and family 


flour user. 


e After the harvest rush is 


tent of our facilities and availability of trans- 
portation, we will then buy these undesirable 


types for shipping purposes. 


reek MILLING COMPANY 


T.H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


Creek Milling Co. wheat buying area. 


in the manufac- 


our desire to fill 


over, to the ex- 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: With mills and bakers both 





in a dilemma preceding the subsidy clari-, 


fication, sales last week amounted to 31% 
of capacity compared with 72% the pre- 
vious week and 14% a year ago. 

Although some expected a liberal run 
of business after both houses had passed 
the subsidy legislation, results were dis- 
appointing late in the week, when mills 
again offered for 120 days after the ap- 
parent assurance that the bill would be- 
come effective this week. Bakers also were 
reassured and apparently preferred to await 
new crop outcome and_ possibly lower 
prices. Most millers now expect a run of 
business at the end of this month when 
the trade still will be assured of the 
28c subsidy and the expectancy probably 
will be that the July subsidy will be 
lower. 

Running time is increasing with a some- 
what better labor supply. Millfeeds are 
tighter than at any previous time. 

Quotations June 16: established brands of 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
3.30@3.40, standard patent $3.25 
straight grade 3.25@3.30, first clears 
3 @3, second clear 50@ 2.65, low grade 
2.40@ 2.50. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 80% 
last week, as compared with 89% the 









previous week and 85% a year ago, Oper- 
ations averaged 86%, compared with 87% 
a week ago and 85% a year ago. Prices 


remained unchanged. Quotations, sacks, de- 
livered Oklahoma rate points June 16: hard 
wheat short patent flour $4@4.50;_ soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard pat- 
ent 13.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, 
bakers standard 











Omaha: Much the same picture as has 
been prominent in the flour market con 
tinued last week It's an active market 
with the seller on the deciding end. Some 
quarters continued to shy from advance 
bookings with a view to the subsidy situa- 
tion, but in others the subsidy proved no 
deterrent to sales. 

The labor situation took no _ perceptible 
turn, even though youngsters were out ot 
school for the summer and a number of 
returning soldiers were said to be avyail- 
able. It was still a short-handed matter 
at all mills. 

A meeting of the Central Western Ship- 
pers Advisory Board in which a _ favor- 
able turn in the boxcar supply was pre 
dicted was received a bit querulously by 
grainmen on the premise that too many 
variable factors enter the picture to give 
very much of a definite outlook. 

Prices continue at the higher levels 
reached recently. 

Quotations June 16: family short } 
$3.95; standard patents $3.65; bakers 
patents $3.41; high protein clears 
fancy clears $2.88; low grade clears 





Wichita: Sales were nonexistent as buy- 
ers waited to learn what the government 
is going to do about subsidies. Millers 
were reluctant to push_ sales. Mills in 
Wichita were operating last week from 
95 to 100%, although all were behind in 
shipping directions. The closing down of 
some of the war plants is having no effect 
in relieving the labor shortage, as_ the 
workers have been getting higher pay in 
the plants and are not interested in mill 
wages. 

Hutchinson: Although mills let down the 


bars to deferred business, buyers showed 
no evidence of concern and bookings were 
fairly slow last week. The trade, always 


bearish on the eve of the new crop movye- 
ment, is even more so this year with prices 
plastered against ceilings. Mills are get- 
ting embarrassingly behind with directions 
and striving to fill new crews in order to 
step up production. The government and 


Shipping directions 


Quotations June 
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sjookings by spring wheat mills last week 





THE CENTRAL 
Chicago: There was 





spring top patent $3 

















ter short patent 
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SCASTERN STATES 





hard winter short patent 














for a short time, and 





traveled west quickly, but other 
not meet the competition. The 


ers seem interested in additional] 


but there is nearly always one 


of these companies in the market. 


wise the trade is not concerned 
tracting for more supplies and 
high prices, large crops and 
siderations make it unnecessary 
liberally. 


Quotations June 16: spring high 





standard patents $3.65@: 








standard patents 
; soft winter straights, 
vania $3.60@3.65, Pacific coast 





Boston: Buyers generally display 
clination to book new flour bu 
substantial volume. With extension 


sidy payments virtually assured 
favorable congressional action, 


are now offering for 120-day shipm 





the trade is rather cold toward 
ket. Buyers prefer to wait for 


of new crop developments upon 


prices and are in a _ position 


since, for the most part, they ary 


ahead quite comfortably, Bakers 
ried over the effect of the cut 


sugar allotments, plus a_ further 


tion in shortening quotas, and 


only solution is a_ corresponding 


bakery production, which will 
affect future demand for flour 
ments the _ past week were 5s 


came only from those in actual 












flour. Shipping instructions i 
but buyers have pushed back 
several weeks. Mill quotations 
and close to ceilings Quotation 
16: spring high gluten 2@ 3. 
patent $3.82@3.87, standard patent 
3.77, first clear $12@3.48;: sout 
short patent $3 a3.87, standar« 


$3.72@3.77; Texas short patent 





standard patent $3.72@3 ; sof 
patent 3.75 3.90, 
Clears $3.554 





Philadelphia: The undertone on 


mains firm, with prices showing 


portant change. Busines 
ited. With but few exceptions, 
are reported to have withdrawn 
the regular trade, rather than 





buyer to shoulder the cost of the 
as authorized by the OPA recently 
on the other hand, have no assur 


being reimbursed, either through 
or a higher ceiling for their fini 


ucts, and, under these circumstance 


in entire lack of interest. 
most bakers are amply supplied 


and in a _ position to await furt 
velopments This attitude is strer 


by the shortages of shortening 
which threaten to become more 
ing the coming month 





Quotations June 16 pring w 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent 
3.73 first spring clear $3.50@; 
winter hort patent $3.80@8 


t3.693 oft winter traights n 
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Pittsburgh: New flour business 


completely dormant Baker 
concer! ibout future requireme}! 
stress that eggs, sugar hortening 


essential to obtain now than flour 


flour salesmen believe that even 


subsidy continued flour prices 

to 15¢ under ceiling prices B: 
cate with ceiling prices set there 
incentive to buy flour for any but 
ate needs. Clears are being sold 
for feed mixing and bring good 
Family flour sales continue to 

cept in rural districts Women 
ing for cakes and cookies show 


cern when told of government 
lotments of materials to bakers 
are being made to Washington 


more liberal in bakers’ allotment 


and shortening and to move up 


sugar allotments of the June perio 


so that bakers need not close 
for a long period. The car 
easing Shipping direction are 
deliveries are improving 


Quotations June 16: hard winter 
$7743.80, straight 
.90, first cles 





short patent § 
3.70, high gluten § 
spring bakers’ short patent 





standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten 








$3.90, first clear 17 @ 3.60; 
bakers cake flour $4.35@4 
grade $3.90, straight $3.67; Pacifi 








70, family flour $4.10@4.71. 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADI 


NG MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ......... $3.50@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 
Meemee TES ClOAF once cece 3.10@ 41 
Hard winter short patent 3.47@ 7 
Hard winter 95% patent 3 2 
Hard winter first clear 9 


eo 





Soft winter short patent 1 
Soft winter straight ......... 6 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ‘ 
Soft winter first clear ...... 6 


Rye flour, white ........... 
Rye flour, dark .......+..+. ‘ 
Semolina, No. 1 ......... er 








Seattle S. Francisco 
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Toronto **Winnipeg 


sis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Iphia Boston Cleveland 
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80@ 3.90 
70@ 3.80 
30@ 3.50 
60@ 3.70 
50@ 3.60 
10@ 3.30 
40@ 4.65 
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Tee) Se 
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Toronto 
Spring export§ ........ $10.75 
Ontario winter straightft 5.50 
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THE SOUTH 

Orleans: The flour market here is 
liet, With buyers placing orders only 
celled by immediate needs. Prices 
ally are unchanged. Quotations June 
wheat $3.504 3.70, spring stand- 
$ 3.60; hard winter short 
7 ‘ soft winter straights 
0, spring short patent $3.30@ 3.40. 
ille: New 
nouth 

patent 
report 
as the 
permit. 
government 
light. 
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not pushing for busi- 
end of the month untii 
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likewise are not anxious 
bu iead. Outbound shipments on old 
merchants, jobbers and whole- 
the South and Southeast are 
these contracts are reported to 
liv light for this How- 
large buying is until 
months, A few of buyers 
been waiting a long for 
n or another, to buy some flour 
up a few scattered lots last week, 
rger buyers were practically out 
irket. Sales of all bakery prod- 
nue exceptionally but the 
nait of larger bakers covered for 
Flour prices about un- 
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that they 
labor they 
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entire 
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time, 


good, 
are 
are 


cake 
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wheat 
flour, not 
-41% or 
flour 

straight 


soft 


cake 


June 16: 
soft wheat 
$3.92: cake flour, 
short patent family 


ndard patent $4.85@ 5, 
lear 


$4.15@ 4.45. 
PACIFIC COAST 


mills took 
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new Philip 
bookings on request of 
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further commitments. 
booked as solid as 
some of their 
There are heavy 
army-navy, lend- 
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to, leaving 
the future. 
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June 16 all Montana $3.60, 





} ten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.33, 
topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
3.08, faney hard wheat clears 
wheat 100% $3.30, graham $53, 
vheat $3 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 


nues heavy. The British Min- 
od is urging mills that are be- 
r their contracts to make a spe 


to get caught up as quickly 


The need for flour in Europe 

Canadian mills are working to 

ind turning out all the flour they 

3 ‘ ble of producing The British 

ency was inquiring for supplies 

mber seaboard loading, but mills 

1 unable to accept this business 

eat board has not yet given the 

ign for these orders The ques 

ipplies of mutual aid wheat prob- 

ints for this delay. The domestic 

carrying on in the usual way 

requirements promptly covered, 

F Pr e stabilized Quotations June 16 

; ts $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- 

ers in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 

Tor Montreal freights, add 10 extra 

irtage is performed For export, 

nt regulation flour $10.75 per 280 

winter ports, June-July-August 

s of winter wheat flour are light. 

. W caree, Mills are doling out their 

J to biscuit and pastry manufac- 

ensure that all get a fair share. 

EX usiness is out of the question. 

‘. at the ceiling. Quotations June 

2 rio winters straight $5.50 bbl, in 

a ottons, Montreal freights; for 

a ex ‘5 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 

aq plus equalization fee of $1.25 bbl 

RS I rr no winter wheat is coming out 

iG ved that stocks remaining on 

limited Much of this grain ha 

¥i is feed The ceiling is the price 

< June 16; $1.26 bu, Montreal 

Ls vhich is equivalent to $1.12@ 

ef o.b. shipping points, according 
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and mills are operating to capacity. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. (lJuotations June 
16: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.20, cottons; second patents, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: the sugar ration 
for bakers manufacturers is 
having some flour sales in this 


Lowering of 
and biscuit 
effect on 


territory. The effect is felt chiefly in 
pastry and cake flour, whereas demand 
for hard wheat flour for bread making 
holds fairly steady. 

The export picture remains clouded and 
no business has yet been declared through 
this port. Also the renewal of the Mu- 
tual Aid Pact between Canada and Russia 
will have to be completed before further 


shipments are made to Russia. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


























“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
M “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


ur mill is located in the high protein 

eat district of central western Kan- 
‘s, and secures most of its wheat 
irectly from growers. 


_R SSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














































































































Hard wheat flour is in good supply here, will be accepted for 2!%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
but Ontario pastry flour stocks are limites * ‘ * W. * 
and will not improve until the new crop Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All ant Ads cash with order. 
is harvested in a couple of months. Cash 
car quotations as of June 16 for cotton Vv Vv Vv 
98's were: first patents $5.40, second patents 
$5 and vitamin B $4.90. Ontario flour is 
quoted to the trade at $7.50. HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
aa | 
WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER. WE 
RYE PRODI CTS coast preferred. Any size mill. Full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 7360, The 
NUTRITIONIST- Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Minn. 
Minneapolis: Rye futures last week WANTED POSITION AS SU PERINTEND 
‘ ent. Middle aged, thoroughly experienced 
touched the highest level in two decades, : 
: rt in soft and hard wheat milling, rye, oats 
July closing on June 16 at $1.46%. With B 5 ; a . 7 . long 
corn supplies cut off, distillers likely will Progressive southern feed manufactur- BUG, COFRHMUTING, BOS eek Bh Senolae 
switch to rye, and this possibility is the er, laboratory equipped, has vacancy milling. Best of references. Address 7361, 
principal strengthening factor. Local re for college trained nutritionist capable rhe Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
ceipta were only 62 cara last week ana of formulating efficient feeds by appli- Minn. 
cash premiums advanced. No. 2 now com- cation of modern research on nutri- MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—FORMER- 
mands 10@13c bu over the basic future, tional requirements. Should be able 94 ly in charge of 600-sack Minnesota mill 
and anything appearing for sale is readily judge new products, conduct wane t~ and now ready for similar position or as 
absorbed periments and give guidance to farm assistant manager larger mill Familiar 
Rye flour prices are up another 19@ 20c, reagiphe Maggy gy 9 — pg 4 with wheat buying, traf credits and 
but buyers are as apathetic as ever. Mill ro oe pane eo neo well ana sal- all phases of mill operation. Will be 
salesmen say that some of the very largest aay "Eeoteae Will t » kent confidential interested in any section. Address 7353, 
eastern rye bread bakers have about ex- I. ‘Gibbons Ro ay O. Box 284. The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
hausted their stocks, yet they are not p< de ‘eo ne . : el as Minn. 
contracting. Buying is confined almost en- New Orleans 9, La. 
tirely to carlots The trade evidently has 
decided to wait the market out. Pure white MACHINERY WANTED 
rye flour $4.22@4.37 cewt, in cottons, f.o.b. | 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.12@4.27, pure v 
dark $3.59@ 3.74. WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
St. Louis: Prices were 12c higher last —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
week Sales and shipping directions were two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
slow Pure white flour $4.54, medium $4.44, . Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
ian siti, nye meal” $4.28 Capable Second Miller 
Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced con- Para rs 
aiderabls last week and this was not oom for 1,400-sack spring wheat mill. Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
ducive to too much buying. sjuyers, in the P s “4 ” 
main, backed away from offerings and only Modern plant located in fine Min- “AMERICAN EAGLE 
a moderate amount was _ sold. Directions nesota town, pleasant living con- ‘6 ” 
were fair. White patent rye $3.98@4.13, sas THE ADMIRAL 
medium $3.88@4.03, dark $2.79@3.49. ditions, steady work, good 
Pittsburgh: Only a moderate amount of schools, excellent hunting and The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
business is reported and this in smaller fishing. A real opportunity for Seline, Kansas 
lots Buyers cannot reconcile themselves ‘ “ 
to paying the high prices asked for rye a good miller. Apply at once. 
flour se ges thinking 8 causes them Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
to conclude high prices asked now for rye . . Ps ee . ” 
flour are temporary. Directions are fair. Falls, Minn. Whitewater Flour 
Fancy white $4.20@ 4.30, medium $4.10@ 4.20. _ 
, : Ground Where the 
Buffalo: Demand is excellent. Supplies > . 
are fair The trend is firm Quotations , ai . Best Wheat Is Grown 
> tt 2 hit $4.18 tees $4.08. ‘yar WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
a ; a. WiECe : » Mocum » Gark bbl mill, making mostly family flour, WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
3.68. Kansas wheat. Address 73: The North- Whitewater, Kansas 
Portland: Pure dark rye $3.82, medium western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. : 
dark $3.89, Wisconsin pure straight $4.63, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.89 _ " . - 
. ‘ : THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
New York: Higher prices discourage an) has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
Po _ ee ee ee ae ag proven flour salesman. Contact The THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
aoe a euotations: pure white patents 90.20 Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
whic son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. ; Q , 
Philadelphia: The market for rye flour Choice uality Flour 
continues firm, with prices showing a hard- "ae -_ iiaia . a, y Pry 
ening tendency. Offerings are light. Buy- Ww ee ee Pas gage en SU rea i EN Plain and Selfrising 
ers are showing more interest, but are bs Rees igo age ‘aie: aa cha a +0 OTTAWA KANSAS 
operating very cautiously. White patent 5 years of age xcellen chance for 
$4.05 @4.15 advancement. Good pay Mt. Clare Ele- 
’ 5 vator Co., In¢ 308 Chamber of Com- 
Cleveland; Rye grain has continued its merce Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
advance to the extent that no one dares 
to express an opinion as to what price KAT. BAGS 
rye grain may reach. Since the government OMAR, INCORPORATED, | HAS OPENING 2 
has forbidden the use of corn for whiskey, for a good producer in Central Iowa 4 BURLAP, COTTON 
rye must take its place. Bakers and job- territory. We need a man accustomed 
bers are reluctant to buy at the present to calling on retail as well as jobber and PAPER 
prices. Therefore, sales and purchases are trade. This is a very desirable territory PLAIN or PRINTED 
extremely small, Quotations rye flour, Omar, Incorporated, 1910 Harney St., Trice. 


white $4.10@4.30, dark $3.10@3.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreai: These mills are mod- 
erately active although export orders are 
being cleaned up fast. No new business has 


developed recently Domestic trade is quiet. 
Prices are the ceiling Quotations: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled 
in slow demand, 
pected during the 
are sufficient to meet requirements, 
tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
the three prairie provinces; 
Ib sacks, 20% over rolled 

Minneapolis: Rolled 
June 18 at $5.60 per 
packages $2.65 case, 


oatmeal are 
not unex- 
Supplies 
(luota- 
sacks, $3.25 in 
oatmeal, in 98- 
oats. 


oats and 
but this is 


warm weather. 


were quoted on 
Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.89. 


oats 
100 
48-oz 
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KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! 
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PURPOSE 


Neb. 






Turinea. 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Omaha, 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


A 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 














WANTED: A MAN WITH A FUTURE 


Here is an excellent opportunity for an ambitious man, 25 to 35, 
to be paid his present worth with promise of substantial earnings 
in one or two years. He should have some flour selling experience, 
good education, good habits and character and pleasing person- 
ality and appearance. 

In the position of assistant sales manager of a 4,000-cwt flour mill 
he will learn all aspects of flour mill administration, and will be 
advanced to greater responsibility when ready. 

If you think you qualify for this opportunity, write in detail all 
pertinent facts about yourself. Your letter will be confidential. Ad- 
dress 7351, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Supplies are tighter than 
ever, and the situation appears to become 
more aggravated with each passing day. 
Buyers want, the feed, regardless of point 
of origin or its price at destination. Mixers 
in the Chicago area are known to have 
paid anywhere from $3 to $5 ton more 
than their ceiling in order to get what 
they wanted. They will take clears, if 
they can get them, although mills in this 
territory have no surplus of clears to offer. 
And it is reported that one mixer even 
bought some whole wheat meal at what 
was considered a _ prohibitive price. The 
demand apparently is unlimited, and mills 
are becoming more cautious about selling 
for deferred delivery. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: An _ excellent demand 
continues, with supplies limited. There is 
no change in prices. Quotations, burlaps, 
carloads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern de- 
liveries: $1.90. 

Omaha; A tight market continues, with 
the supply ranging from fair to good and 
demand always strong. Mills making a 
good stab at leveling off the demand, some- 
times equaling it, but never passing it. 
Quotations: $36.50 ton. 

Wichita: The millfeed situation continues 
tight, with the demand continuing to run 
far ahead of supplies of bran and shorts. 
Quotations are for bran and shorts, basis 
Kansas City: $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed inquiry was keen 
last week and demand was far in excess 
of offerings. Prices held at ceilings, $36.50 
@ 37.50, Kansas City basis, for bran, mill 
run and gray shorts. 





Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and the supply inade- 
quate. Feeds are more eagerly sought 
than previously as feed grains are ex- 
tremely tight. Ceiling prices continue to 
prevail. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed is 
good, but the situation remains as tight 


as for a long time past. Offerings of bran 
are only moderate and readily absorbed 
at full ceiling. No carlot shorts are avail- 
able. Quotations, ceiling, carlots wheat 


bran and grey shorts $42.50, sacked, deliv- 
ered TCP; mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo; All millfeeds are selling at ceil- 
ing levels, $42.37 ton, bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, 
with demand still holding in excess of sup- 
plies, and production falling off because of 
mills closing down for vacations or clean- 
ups and fumigations. 

Cleveland: Feed continues in great de- 
mand, so much so that the supply is in- 
adequate. Truckers are obtaining all the 
feed available and are told to telephone be- 
fore sending their trucks into the city. 
Quotations June 16: spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton 

Buffalo: Continued near record of mill- 
feed production is far short of a continued 


record demand. That, in brief, tells the 
story of the market last week. Demand 
Was as far from being satisfied at the end 
of the week as at the beginning. The 


trend is firm. Quotations: all varieties, 
$41.55 ton, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies continue extremely 
scarce, but no let-up in demand is noted. 
Buyers are looking for both immediate and 
deferred needs, but mill output goes _ to- 
ward filling previous commitments, Coarse 
grains also are difficult to locate. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog 
$45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good, while sup- 
plies are small. Prices are firmly held. 
Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Largest jobbers of millfeeds 
who had some reserve stocks stored are 
now down to the bottom of feed _ bins. 
Replacements of standard middlings, bran 
and red dodge at ceilings of $44.85 are im- 
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amounts large enough to supply. demand. 
The trade is greatly worried because of 
the continued scarcity of all types of mill- 
feeds, except Canadian oats, 

Nashville: The demand for all kinds of 
feed has been very heavy in spite of fair- 
ly good pastures, as feeders are having 
to feed heavy for marketing. Offerings of 
all kinds and classes of feed are very 
limited. Some dealers indicate it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure bran or shorts, 
Quotations, when available, continue at the 
ceilings, both bran and shorts from $43.30 
@ 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton, 

Ogden: Millfeeds are tight. .Demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, due to greatly increased 
chicken production in the western area, 
mills report. Plants are booked well into 
July. Quotations: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $38, ceil- 
ing. California prices: $42.03, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Cattle are out on pas- 
ture and bran and shorts are a little easier, 
but middlings are far short of require- 
ments. Prices are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 





Winnipeg: Demand is keen and supplies 
from western mills are moving chiefly to 
eastern Canada, although some Alberta 
mill run is going to British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
insignificant. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Advent of summer weather 
has made little impression on the heavy 
domestic demand for millfeed in this ter- 
ritory, principal use being for mashes. Deal- 
ers are still maintaining a _ strict ration- 
ing program on all sales despite the fact 
that western flour mills, shut off from the 
export market, are more liberal in their 
offerings. Continuation of the demand is 
expected for some time to come. Prices are 
firm on a cash car basis; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 9, 1945, and June 10, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 

omitted): 
Canadian 


7-American— 7 in bond-— 





June June June June 

9 10 9 10 

1944 1945 1944 
are 92,175 16,233 8,409 
2 ere 8,047 eo ee 
TOO: 60.0s4.06% f 8,158 2,646 957 
ME Seekers 7,863 21,427 334 1,785 
2 8,968 980 101 
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Soybeans .... 7,859 ws 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 9 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (2,094,000) bus; corn 
330,000 (577,000); soybeans, none (113,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States June 
9, 1945, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,775 we ~ why 
co eer ee 
POURED kececese FB 
A float 
SEE. @s.00 6508 
DPUIMER oss ° ot 7 19 
oe Terrence 394 
Milwaukee ...... ° 
OM TOL occ css 927 
BRGRE 6 icine 149 
Philadelphia .... 815 
































possible. Corn is not obtainable. Oats , ee ee 334 1,202 
continue plentiful. The outlook is not June 2, 1945.... 285 1,102 
good for feed stocks being obtained in any June 10, 1944... 1,028 79 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 12 167 160% 167% 163% 158% 156% veers oak 173 Saas 
June 13 168% 161% 168% 164% 1f ® 157% 173 
June 14 .. 168% 168 %& 164% 159% 157% 173 
June 15 ... 169 169% 166% 160 158% 173 
sune 16 ... i276 170% 167% 161% 159% 173 
June 18 ... 171% 72 168% 162% 160% 173 
———  ——— -CORN - OATS \ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July July Sept. 
June 12 sees aoe 118% 118% sees esse 63 60 
aume 13 =... sees a aca 118% 118% 64% 60% 
June 14 ... teers er 118% 118% 65% 61% 
June 15 ... aes en's 118% 118% 66% 62 
June 16 ... 2 eee mee 118% 118% 67% 63% 
June 18 ... ra ake 118% 118% 68 64% 
ra RYE ‘ « FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 12 143% 135% 137% 131% é<h 310 310 ean otee sees 
June 13 146 139% 140% 134% 310 310 
June 14 147% 142% 144 137% 310 310 
June 15 149% 143% 144% 138% 310 310 
June 16 151% 145% 146% 141% 310 310 
June 18 155% 148% 151 144% 310 310 





June 20, 1945 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 























“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


e 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.*.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flou 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 


—_ 


So sees 








PROMPT *»s ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 


NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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The Country Storekeeper 





(Continued from page 32.) 
ice fell from their limbs with a tin- 
kling noise as of breaking glass. 
When I walked into the store, Tom 
took one look at me and said, ‘““What 
the hell! Did you give up your job 
peddlin’ flour and take to mail car- 


ryen?” I assured him I was doing 
two jobs at the same time. 

This is a typical mountain store. 
Situated at the junction of three 


mountain roads, north to Harrison, 
east to Ben Hur and west to south- 
west to Clarksville. In the store the 
post office takes up one full corner, 
counters on two sides and across the 
back. Stove in the center of the 
floor, feed bags all around to sit on. 
Corrugated iron roof, plank floor and 
unfinished walls. 





—_—- 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








__ UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








lhe Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Tom has had this store since the 
last war. Sells groceries, feed, dry 
goods, drugs and hardware to all 
mountain folks: hereabouts. Keeps 
a few hogs, cattle, goats, mules and 
above all, about five good hound dogs. 
Once when I was up here, I had to 
help run the goats out of the store. 
A mule may be stubborn, but it can’t 
hold a candle to a darn old goat. 

The town of Pelsor, known as 
Sand Gap around here, has a popu- 
lation of only 20 people and Tom’s 
family accounts for nine of them. 
The men folk here today were talk- 
ing mostly of the storm, war news 
(all have boys across the seas), high 
price of feed, low price of cattle, etc. 
Chicken feed at $4.20 cwt and eggs 
at 30c. Not much profit there. No 
tires for the cars so they can’t get 
to town unless they flag a ride on 
some truck. All their radios run on 
batteries—and they haven’t been able 
tc buy batteries for a year. So you 
see they were glad to get the mail 
I brought. All received letters from 
their boys and one boy got his “‘greet- 
ings” to visit the induction center. 

When they found out Tom had 
500 bags of shorts in Russellville, 
they were “shorts happy” for a spell. 
They bought feed in 5- and 10- 
bag lots, as feed is pretty important 
up here as very little grain can be 
raised. I bought a box of crackers, 
some cheese, Vienna sausage, a 
couple of bottles of pop and an apple. 
That was my lunch. 

Tom put up the return mail, gave 
me an order for another car of flour 
and feed, then I started back. As 
I left he told me that “iffin you can’t 
make it back, come on up here and 
I'll put you up for the night.” 

Before I got back to my car, a 
young doe came running out of the 
timber, crossed the road and plunged 
into the brush. Beautiful sight. Lots 
of deer up here if you know just 
where they are to be found. Back at 
the car I had to get out the shovel 
and go to work. Had to dig out all 
the snow and ice on the road shoul- 
ders so I could turn around. Took 
me about two hours. Finally headed 
for home, but that was 43 miles 
away and it was getting dark. The 
first hill I made in low gear, but 
just did clear it. From there on it 
wasn’t so bad, but I still had that 
double curve and mountain to make 
at Freeman Springs before I could 
breathe easier. Putting on all the 
power I could I made the first curve 
and swung into the second one, but 
by golly, there in the middle of the 
road were five hogs, so I had to slow 
down to almost a dead stop. Got 
through that turn, but going up the 
mountain the old Chevy lost traction 
and I stalled about 150 feet from 
the top. 

Walked up to the house on the 
ridge, but no man there. He was 
in the army. The lady didn’t even 
have a span of mules that I could 
use. More shovel work. Believe it 
or not, I had to shovel off the ice 
and snow in both wheel tracks, right 
down to the rock road and up to the 
top of the hill, about 150 feet. 
Brother, that was work! Finally fin- 
ished, I got in and slowly made it 
up and over. 

From there on it was smooth sail- 
ing all the way home. Made it back 
in time to turn in the mail to the 
right man, had an order for another 
car, and had a heck of a lot of fun 
besides all the work. The finishing 
touch was a nice big steak (yup, we 
have ’em in Arkansas)—and I was 
sure one hungry guy by then. 

You can see that there is a lot of 
hard physical work selling flour in 
Arkansas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EAHR SHIPPING PLATFORMS are 
N inosually busy these days ... 
Bundle upon bundle of Quality Textile 
Bags are being loaded on freight cars 
and motor trucks to be sped to the 
plants, farms, warehouses and mills 
throughout the nation. 
Bags for war, bags for industry, bags 
for agriculture—with all providing 
maximum low-cost safety and protec- 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


THE BAG LINE IS OUR LIFE LINE 
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tion for goods in transit and storage. 
Yes, these are Neahr Quality Textile 
Bags—born of 89 years experience in the 
design and manufacture of better bags 
for every bag packaging requirement. 

You pay no premium for M. J. Neahr 
& Company Quality Textile Bags. 
Specify them and be sure of getting 
the finest. 





1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 * BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 





La Grange 


of their operation. 


ful milling. 


LA GRANGE 


Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


MILLS 








HAROLD A. 


-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


MERRILL 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG’sutrion or THe UNITED STATES 
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St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


5 ET RC at. oe 











Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 




















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


» 


Cable Address ALL 
HASTINGS AP conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





aacisremce 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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a 
WESTERN CANADA K I, OU R whe LS COMPANY LIMITED 


/CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


C.N.R. Photo 
THE PROVINCE 
OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


In these historic parliament buildings 
efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
union, the Dominion of Canada. 

Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 
inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 
potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 

Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
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I Pe a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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WOODS ManciaesoninG CO. LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WIN NIPEG 
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Cable Address: *‘FoRTGARRY”’ 
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MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


2 TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 





Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
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TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchan 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


“YORK” “NORDIC” WAN T ADS 











TORONTO, CANADA THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


in Manitoba, 


June ’ 

































Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Cable Address: 








CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


“DOMFLOUR"” 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 


00k at These Cetebrated Te, ow 


OGILVIE FLouR 
GLENORA 
BUFFALO 


ROYAL H 
FAMOUS 











AND Really WASHED 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


5 5 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary. Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








CANADIAN 








jince "y 
James fechardsim & bong 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ 


“SILVERKING”’ 


ible Address: ‘*WoLmacs” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 

















Mills Limited 








eR, C. PRATT 
Exp orter Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER « CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


- MONCTON 


WINNIPEG - 
P ERP OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL 


DRIENTAL EXPORT 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








MINNEAPOLIS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





PULATEES 





‘e 

' \ CAKE | 

\ FLOURS | 
te, / 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


THE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


(cea 
DuST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING cacti ae 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“Cremo”’ 


of hard wheat. 


Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











A gentleman had been in business 


He had a nice store, 
packed full of merchandise, and 
plenty of money. His son gradu- 
ated from high school, and then took 
a full four-year college course, in- 
cluding business administration in 
every detail. Finally, the son was 
ready to enter business with papa. 

“Dad,” he said, ‘‘when are you go- 
ing to take inventory?” 

“What do you mean, inventory?” 

“Well,” said the son, “you have to 
know what you have on hand, what 
it cost you, how much for carry-over, 
to find out how much you have made, 
ete.” 

“Son,” said papa, “measure that 
bolt of calico in the top left-hand 
corner of that shelf, and figure out 
what it is worth. That’s what I 
started with. All the rest of this 
place is profit.’”—Typo Graphic. 

¢¢ ¢ 

A woman driver was motoring 
along a country highway when she 
noticed two repair men climbing a 
telephone pole. She turned to her 
companion and said: “Aren’t they 
fools? They probably think I never 
drove a car before.” 

¢?¢¢ 

Two friends were wending their 
way along the main street about 2 
a.m. in a state bordering on none of 
the 48, when one of them stopped to 
gaze dazedly at a sign. 

“Whatcha lookin’ at?” said the 
other. 

“That sign.” 

“Whazzit say?”’ 

“Ladies Ready to Wear Clothes” 

“Dearn near time, if anyone was 
to ask me,” came the reply. 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Prof.—How many times have I 
told you to get to this class on time? 

Student.—I don’t know. I thought 
you were keeping score. 


¢*¢¢ 


(in defense plant).—Look 
at that youngster, the one with the 
cropped hair, the cigaret and trous- 
ers on. It’s hard to tell whether it’s 
a boy or girl. 

War Worker.—She’s a girl 
she’s my daughter. 

Visitor.—My dear sir, do forgive 
me. I would never have been so out- 
spoken if I had known you were her 
father. 

War Worker. 
I’m her mother. 
¢*¢ ¢ 

Voice.—I want to make a call to 
Damirascotandil, Maine. 

Operator.—How do you spell it? 

Voice.—Lady, if I could spell it, 


I'd write. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Sam Heisinger had been complain- 
ing of insomnia. “Even counting 
sheep is no good,” he sighed. “I 
counted 10,000, sheared ’em, combed 
the wool, had it spun into cloth . 
made into suits took ’em to 
Boston . . . and lost $21 on the deal! 
I didn’t sleep a wink! 


for 40 years. 


Visitor 


and 


I’m not her father, 


June 20, 1945 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co, 
DULUTH, MINN. 





— 





— 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Noriti- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a | 
subscriber: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THe NortTHWwes) &N 
Miter and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour M'!Is 


Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years ........$5.00 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
OUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


} hureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ible Address. “Coventry,’’ London 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





\. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


| 
FLOUR 


bseription Room, 


ething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
ibscription Room 
eething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GraINs,’”’ Glasgow 


7 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,’” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““D1pLOMA,’' Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





| 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘'WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “‘Puinip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








r Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


— 


a 





FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





—F LOU R—— 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
) So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








NIGHTON 


FOR FLOU 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSeN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO. ILL. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
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Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA =-s 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








66 2 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥ oz. 
of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


For enrichment at safe yet econom- 
ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 
offers extra protection: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A“*, with its 10% 

safety factor 

2. N-A Technical Field Service 

3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
And large mill inventories are un- 
necessary when you use N-A's 3-Way 
Service because all types of N-Rich- 
ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
ment from local distribution points. 


"Registered Trade Mark 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 














4,588,000 REJECTIONS 


One man has been rejected for 
every 2.35 accepted under Selective 
Service as of January 1, 1945 


It’s a tragic commentary on the 
state of the nation’s health and 
fitness that while 10,753,000 men 
were being inducted into the 
armed forces an army almost half 
as large was placed on the side- 
lines . unfit. 

What’s even more tragic is the 
fact that many of the defects 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE 





which caused these turndowns, 
authorities agree. could have been 
prevented. 

For example, there is agree- 
ment that the percentage of 
physical rejections caused directly 
or indirectly by improper diets is 
high enough to make the need for 
better nutrition in America clearly 
evident. 

Here at General Mills we have 
begun working (with the advice 
of a committee of educators) to 
develop materials which we hope 
will be helpful in teaching good 


REG 


nutrition to school children. 

These materials will be based 
on the latest authoritative infor- 
mation, and will be thoroughly 
tested in the months to come with 
the cooperation of a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT. 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


- Or raw 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


{n addition. all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evanorated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





. One of a series 
in educational, 
Magazines wh 
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medical and health 


General Mills ny 
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ich reports on the 
trition Program and 
hgrain Product foods 
Place in the diet. 





